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The  object  of  government  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  The  material  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  a  nation  are 
desirable  chiefly  so  far  as  they  lead 
to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of 
all  good  citizens  .  .  . 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation,  and  that  of 
the  Commission  members,  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature  and  to  Governor  Ed- 
win Edwards  for  the  patient  and  careful 
consideration  given  to  the  "wildlife  pack- 
age" of  bills  during  the  recent  legislative 
session  in  Baton  Rouge.  More  bills  af- 
fecting the  programs  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
were  introduced  and  considered  this  year 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Commission 
was  formed  in  1952;  and  it  is  testimony 
to  the  abilities  and  hard  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
that  so  many  worthwhile  bills  became 
Acts  that  will  greatly  benefit  the  state's 
hunters,  fishermen,  commercial  fisher- 
men, trappers,  and  everyone  who  enjoys 
the  outdoors. 

Special  thanks  is  due  to  the  Natural 
Resources  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  committees,  for  the  excel- 
lent and  thorough  job  they  performed 
in  reviewing,  and  often  improving,  our 
bills. 

I  am  certain  that  the  citizens  of  Lou- 
isiana— all  of  whom  stand  to  benefit 
from  more  effective  wildlife  legislation 
and  management — join  with  me  in  this 
expression  of  thanks.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Legislature 
who  worked  so  hard  to  streamline  and 
improve  our  wildlife  regulations  and  to 
make  certain  that  Louisiana  maintains 
a  wilderness  environment  of  top  quality. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  here  all 
the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  which  will 
affect  our  wildlife  and  fisheries,  but 
among  the  more  important  was  Act  216 
which  increased  the  resident  basic  hunt- 
ing license  fee  from  $2  to  $5 — with  10% 
dedicated  to  the  Commission  to  be  used 
for  the  development  and  preservation  of 
breeding  grounds  for  migratory  water- 
fowl through  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the 
increase  in  big  game  license  fees  from 
$2  to  $5,  and  the  non-resident  trip  li- 
cense from  a  $5  to  $10  minimum.  Until 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  Louisiana  had 
the  lowest  hunting  license  fees  in  the 
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country.  Even  with  the  increases,  Lou- 
isiana, which  has  so  much  to  offer  hunt- 
ers,  remains  slightly  below  the  national 
average  for  hunting  license  cost. 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  the 
increased — and  much  needed — hunting 
license  revenue  will  be  put  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  land  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas,  to  expand  the  Upland  Game 
Bird  Program  and  to  fund  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Upland  Game  Research  and 
Demonstration  Area,  to  amplify  our 
Forest  Game  Program  on  deer  and 
squirrel,  for  waterfowl  research,  to  ex- 
pand our  turkey  trapping  and  transplant- 
ing program,  and  for  many  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  the  game 
habitat  and  preserve  our  wilderness 
areas  for  all  Louisiana  citizens.  Even 
through  the  financial  burden  of  the 
hunting  license  fee  increase  will  be  borne 
by  the  hunter —  the  Commission  op- 
erates strictly  on  self-generated  funds — 
the  lands  and  facilities,  including  camp- 
ing areas  and  boat  launches,  added  to 
our  wildlife  management  areas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fee  increase  will  be  utilized 
by  hikers,  fishermen,  birdwatchers, 
amateur  and  professional  naturalists, 
and  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
outdoors. 

Additional  uses  to  which  the  license 
revenue  will  be  put  include  research  on 
our  endangered  and  non-game  species, 
for  the  administration  of  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Systems,  to  strengthen  our  en- 
forcement program,  for  our  educational 
program,  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  landowners  who  wish  to  manage  their 
lands  better  for  wildlife,  and  for  preda- 
tor control  work. 

Of  particular  interest  and  merit  in 
the  programs  listed  above  is  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  an  Upland  Game 
Research  and  Demonstration  Area,  long 
an  ambition  of  our  Game  Division,  and 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  a  success- 
ful farm  and  upland  game  program  in 
the  state. 

Approximately  one  third  of  the  land 
in  Louisiana  is  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and,  according  to  the  Commission's 
biologists,  this  land  is  very  adaptable 
for  wildlife  management.  Unfortunate- 
ly, farm  game  populations  have  been 
declining  over  the  past  several  years,  a 
fact  attributable  to  a  loss  of  habitat  and 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  farm  game 
habitat.  Clean,  modern  farming  practices 
and  the  intensive  use  of  pesticides  has 


J,  Burton  Angelle.  Director 

caused  much  wildlife  to  disappear  from 
some  farms.  Yet,  our  biologists  remain 
convinced  that  much  of  this  land  could 
be  made  highly  productive  of  game. 
Many  landowners,  and  not  necessarily 
only  farmers,  are  interested  in  develop- 
ing their  land  for  wildlife,  but  are  un- 
able to  do  so  because  they  lack  the 
biological  guidance. 

Biologists  from  our  proposed  Upland 
Game  Center  will  provide  this  guidance, 
and  thus  fill  a  vital  gap  in  our  game 
management  program.  The  5000  acre 
Demonstration  Area  will  be  used  to 
show  what  can  be  done  for  farm  and 
other  upland  game,  and  will  provide  an 
on  the  spot  demonstration  of  what  a 
productive  farm  game  habitat  should 
look  like. 

Altogether,  the  Upland  Game  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Area  will 
greatly  improve  our  overall  Game  Pro- 
gram. 

Many  other  wildlife  bills  were  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  Legislature,  but 
there  is  not  space  to  discuss  them  here. 
I  would  like  to  direct  attention — partic- 
ularly that  of  commercial  fishermen — 
to  the  recodification  of  the  state's  statutes 
governing  sport  and  commercial  fishing, 
hunting,  shrimping,  and  oystering.  The 
complete  recodification  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Commission's  complete  book 
of  wildlife  regulations,  which  should  be 
available  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year. 

Once  again  let  me  thank  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  fine  work  they  did  on  the 
Commission's  —  and  the  public's  —  be- 
half. I  am  certain  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  will  be 
able  to  do  a  better  job  as  a  result  of  the 
many  constructive  Acts  adopted  in 
Baton  Rouge. 
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DOVES:  State  zoned  with  Highway  190  the  east- 
west  dividing  line.  North  zone  will  have  a  three- 
way  split:  September  1-15;  October  12-  Novem- 
ber 17;  and  December  21-January  7.  South 
zone  will  have  a  two-way  split:  October  12- 
December  2;  and  December  21-January  7. 
Shooting  hours  noon  to  sunset.  Daily  bag  limit 
12;  possession  24. 

GALLINULES:  September  21-November  29. 
Daily  bag  limit  15;  possession  30. 

TEAL:  September  21-September  29.  Daily  bag 
limit  4;  possession  8.  Blue-winged  and  green- 
winged  only.  Valid  hunting  license  and  signed 
affixed  duck  stamp  necessary.  Shooting  hours 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SQUIRRELS:  October  5-January  12.  Daily  bag 
limits;  possession  16. 

RABBITS:  October  5-February  28.  Daily  bag 
limit  8;  possession  16. 

QUAIL:  November  28-February  28.  Daily  bag 
limit  10;  possession  20. 

BEAR:  December  1-15  in  that  portion  of  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  south  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  west  by  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  east 
Morganza  Floodway  protection  levee.  Limit: 
one  per  day,  one  per  season. 

DEER:  See  hunting  regulations  folder  for  de- 
tails. Limit:  one  per  day,  six  per  season.  Big 
game  hunting  license  necessary  in  addition  to 
basic  hunting  license. 


TURKEY:  March  15-April  27.  Daily  bag  limit  1; 
season  limit  2.  Gobblers  only.  Big  game  hunt- 
ing license  necessary  in  addition  to  basic  hunt- 
ing license.  Dogs,  baiting,  handguns,  and  rifles 
prohibited. 

RAILS:  November  9-January  17.  King  and  Clap- 
per daily  bag  limit  15  in  the  aggregate;  posses- 
sion 30.  Sora  and  Virginia:  daily  bag  and  pos- 
session limits  25  in  the  aggregate. 

SNIPE:  (Wilson's)  December  7-February  9. 
Daily  bag  limit  8;  possession  16. 

WOODCOCK:  December  7-February  9.  Daily 
bag  limit  5;  possession  10. 

CROWS:  Crows  and  blackbirds  are  year-round 
depredators  in  Louisiana,  and  may  be  taken  at 
any  time. 

Ducks:  50  days  split  season.  Noon  November  6 
—December  7.  Noon  December  18— January  4. 
Shooting  hours  after  opening  day  will  be  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Bag 
Limit  100  points  per  day.  Point  allocations  will 
be  published  in  the  November/December  Issue. 

Geese:  70  days  split  season.  November  7— De- 
cember 7.  December  18— January  26.  Bag 
Limit:  Daily  and  possession  limit  on  geese  will 
be  five  birds  with  no  more  than  two  of  these 
being  white-fronted  or  specklebellies.  The  sea- 
son on  Canada  geese  will  be  closed.  Shooting 
hours  will  be  one  half  hours  before  sunrise  un- 
til sunset. 

Coots:  Season  will  run  concurrent  with  duck 
season  and  hunters  will  have  a  daily  bag  limit 
of  15  and  30  in  possession,  after  opening  day, 
as  these  birds  have  no  point  value  assigned. 

ARCHERY  SEASON:  October  1-January  19.  Oc- 
tober 1-20  bucks  only;  remainder  of  season 
either  sex.  See  hunting  regulations  for  details 
and  open  areas. 

MUZZLELOADER  SEASON  FOR  DEER:  Decem- 
ber 14-15.  Bucks  only  on  the  following  Wildlife 
Management  Areas:  Georgia  Pacific,  Red  Dirt, 
and  Thistlethwaite.  See  hunting  regulations  for 
restrictions. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  October 
1-April  30.  Pen-reared  birds  only. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  RESIDENT  GAME:  One 

half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  after 
sunset. 
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DISTRICT  I 

Robert  B.  Kimble 


DISTRICT  II 

Cliff  Williams 


Deer  hunting  in  Northwest  Louisiana  looks  good  again 
this  fall.  All  hill  parishes  contain  a  high  deer  population 
and  reproduction  has  been  good  this  summer.  Hunters  can 
expect  to  have  as  good  a  season  this  year  as  last  year — 
possibly  even  a  better  one. 

Squirrel  hunting  looks  to  be  better  than  last  year. 
There  was  a  fair  to  good  acorn  crop  last  year  which  will 
result  in  a  good  squirrel  population  for  this  fall.  Indica- 
tions are  that  we  probably  will  have  a  high  acorn  crop  this 
year,  so  hunters  may  look  for  squirrels  to  be  scattered 
in  the  bottomland  hardwoods. 

The  quail  population  looks  very  good.  Weather  condi- 
tions thus  far  have  been  very  favorable  to  quail  repro- 
duction. Providing  weather  conditions  remain  good,  hunt- 
ers can  expect  a  high  quail  population  this  coming  hunt- 
ing season. 

Rabbit  populations  along  the  Red  River  bottomlands 
countinues  to  be  high.  Again  hunters  can  expect  good  hunt- 
ing along  the  willow  and  cottonwood  sandbars  of  Red 
River.  There  is  a  fair  population  of  cottontail  rabbits  in 
the  hills  of  Northwest  Louisiana.  Hunting  in  this  area 
will  be  sporadic. 

The  turkey  population,  as  a  result  of  releases  in  North- 
west Louisiana,  continues  to  increase.  That  area  of  Clai- 
borne Parish  which  was  opened  last  season  to  turkey 
hunting  should  remain  good  again  this  year.  Several 
broods  of  young  birds  have  been  reported  in  Northeast 
Louisiana  thus  far  this  summer. 


Hunting  conditions  in  the  bottomland  portions  of  north- 
east Louisiana  have  improved  considerably  since  the  flood 
of  1973.  Some  game  species  are  increasing  although  they 
certainly  felt  the  effects  of  high  waters  during  the  winter 
of  1973-74.  Hunter  success  should  be  much  greater  this 
year. 

The  mast  outlook  in  the  hill  sections  is  good  for  beech, 
hickory,  and  post  oak,  while  that  for  red  oak  and  white 
oak  is  very  good.  In  bottomland  areas,  willow  oak  and 
water  oak  show  good  mast  crops. 

Rabbit  populations  in  bottomland  areas  are  much  better 
than  last  year,  while  bumper  crops  are  reported  in  the 
upland  hill  sections.  Hunting  should  be  good. 

An  excellent  crop  of  spring  squirrels  in  the  hUl  coimtry 
should  make  this  sport  the  best  in  years.  Squirrel  hunting 
in  bottomland  areas  should  be  much  better  than  the 
1973-74  season.  The  wild  turkey  is  recovering  from 
flooded  conditions  in  bottomland  areas  and  good  popu- 
lations are  reported  in  the  uplands.  An  increased  kill  is 
expected  this  year. 

Good  deer  hunting,  equal  to  last  year,  should  occur  in 
the  upland  areas.  Hunting  in  bottomland  areas  should  be 
better  than  for  1973-74.  Hunter  success  should  be  good. 

The  quail  outlook  for  1974-75  is  good  within  the  dis- 
trict. There  is  no  shortage  of  breeding  pairs,  and  produc- 
tion of  young  birds  should  be  good. 

Northeast  Louisiana  should  have  a  very  good  hunting 
season  this  fall  on  all  game  species. 


DISTRICT  III 

Clyde  Harrison 


DISTRICT  IV 

Dan  Dennett 


The  approaching  hunting  season  should  be  one  of  the 
best  in  several  years  as  far  as  resident  game  is  concerned. 

Quail  populations,  at  this  time,  are  at  a  high  level  in 
areas  of  good  habitat.  A  good  production  of  young  has 
been  noted.  We  have  had  a  good  nesting  season,  and  with 
continued  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  quail  hunter 
should  have  a  much  better  season  than  last  year.  Two  and 
three  year  old  "clear  cut"  piney  wood  areas  should  offer 
the  most  productive  hunting. 

Unless  something  drastic  happens  to  the  rabbit  popu- 
lation between  now  and  hunting  season,  hunters  of  this 
game  species  will  have  a  banner  year.  These  animals  are 
presently  plentiful. 

Where  hunters  can  find  hardwoods  of  mast  producing 
age.  squirrel  hunters  should  do  good.  A  good  population 
follows  a  good  mast  crop  like  we  had  last  year.  This  year, 
the  hardwood  mast  is  going  to  be  spotty  and  squirrels  will 
have  to  travel  some,  making  them  more  available  to  the 
hunter.  Finding  good  squirrel  habitat  in  this  District  gets 
more  difficult  each  year. 

Deer  hunters  will  find  about  the  same  populations  as 
last  year.  Our  deer  habitat  is  gradually  diminishing,  and 
the  deer  herd  is  generally  static.  Local  areas  around  "clear 
cuts"  of  a  year  or  more  will  have  more  deer  than  in  the 
past.  Farmers  and  gardeners  have  made  many  complaints 
about  deer  eating  their  plantings  and  they  should  appre- 
ciate lots  of  hunting  in  their  vicinities. 

While  a  turkey  season  was  not  expected  this  year  in 
Winn,  Grant,  Natchitoches,  Vernon  and  Sabine  Parishes 
successful  releases  have  made  it  possible  for  a  turkey  sea- 
son in  a  part  of  Winn  Parish.  We  are  continuously  receiv- 
ing reports  of  broods  being  sighted. 

A  few  bears  are  reported  from  time  to  time.  Currently 
there  is  no  open  season  on  this  species,  and  populations 
in  this  District  will  probably  never  reach  numbers  that 
would  make  hunting  attractive. 


Adverse  weather  conditions  have  again  this  year  ex- 
erted an  unfavorable  influence  on  wildlife  populations 
in  this  district.  Many  areas  in  the  lower  elevations  of  the 
river  flood  plains  were  subjected  to  long  periods  of  flood- 
ing in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Deer  hunters  should  see  very  litte  change  between  the 
forthcoming  season  and  last  year's.  Although  flooding 
did  again  seriously  lower  the  browse  production  in  many 
of  the  bottomland  areas,  deer  populations  have  come 
through  the  period  of  high  water  in  reasonably  good  con- 
dition. 

Squirrel  hunters  should  find  increased  populations  this 
year  due  to  the  increased  mast  production  in  most  parts 
of  the  district  last  fall.  Success  is  expected  to  be  average 
or  better  except  in  those  localities  in  which  intensive  tim- 
ber management  practices  have  brought  about  the  re- 
moval of  mast  producing  tree  species. 

Rabbit  populations  seem  to  demonstrate  an  upward 
trend,  and  hunter  success  should  be  proportionally  better 
this  year,  provided  that  abnormally  dry  weather  does  not 
prevail  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months. 

Early  spring  rain  storms  apparently  inflicted  heavy 
damage  to  the  first  nesting  attempt  made  by  turkeys;  how- 
ever, sightings  of  late  hatched  broods  seem  to  indicate 
an  average  nesting  success.  Success  of  the  broods,  how- 
ever, will  largely  be  dependent  upon  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

Prospects  for  the  quail  hunter  in  the  flood  plain 
areas  are  not  at  all  bright:  The  continuous  expansion  of 
farming  practices  has  steadily  reduced  quail  populations. 
Additionally,  in  those  areas  where  habitat  has  not  been 
appreciably  changed,  weather  factors  have  apparently 
been  highly  unfavorable  for  quail  production  this  year. 
Hill  areas  of  this  district  seem  to  have  experienced  what 
is  interpreted  to  be  reasonable  quail  production,  and 
quail  hunters  can  expect  an  average  season  in  those  areas 
where  habitat  conditions  have  not  been  altered  by  changes 
in  land  use  practices. 


DISTRICT  V 
Jack  Sims 


DISTRICT  VI 

Cecil  LaCaze 


Hunting  for  all  game  in  this  district  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year — good — with  the  possible  exception  of 
deer.  Even  the  deer  are  expected  to  offer  good  hunting  in 
areas  where  they  have  sufficient  cover.  Unfortunately,  in- 
creased clearing  of  forest  for  agricultural  purposes  has  re- 
duced the  needed  cover  in  certain  isolated  areas,  and 
hunters  should  keep  this  in  mind. 

Other  game  species  look  good.  We  should  have  an  ac- 
tive squirrel  season,  with  the  expected  bag  better  than  last 
year  due  to  a  good  mast  crop — excluding  pine — during 
the  previous  winter.  Numerous  young  squirrels  have  been 
seen  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  outlook  for  rabbit  and  for  quail  is  also  good,  al- 
though the  latter  game  bird  is  not  expected  to  be  as  readi- 
ly available  as  last  year  due  to  the  fact  that  pine  mast  will 
not  be  as  abundant.  Still,  experienced  hunters  should  do 
all  right  with  both  rabbits  and  quail. 

There  will  be  no  turkey  or  bear  season  in  District  IV 
for  this  year. 


Except  for  rabbit  and  turkey,  the  general  game  picture 
here  is  good. 

The  quail  population  is  definitely  up  from  last  year, 
particularly  on  sugar  cane  lands  where  the  use  of  Endrin 
has  been  stopped.  Hunters  should  get  their  share  of  birds 
this  year. 

The  squirrel  population  also  seems  to  be  increasing. 
Where  hardwood  mast-bearing  trees  are  present  we  have 
had  three  very  good  mast  crops  in  succession.  Bushytails 
should  be  plentiful  in  these  areas  and  squirrel  hunting  is 
expected  to  be  good  districtwide. 

The  same  is  true  of  deer,  which  are  actually  overpopu- 
lated  in  several  parts  of  the  district. 

The  picture  on  rabbit,  however,  is  not  so  encouraging, 
with  the  population  in  the  floodway  east  of  the  Atchafa- 
laya  and  outside  the  floodway  on  the  east  side  drastically 
down.  However,  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  the  population 
appears  to  be  increasing  or  at  least  holding  its  own. 

Generally,  the  turkey  picture  could  be  called  stable, 
although  we  are  down  to  a  remnant  population  of  the  big 
birds  on  Raccourci  Point. 


DISTRICT  VII 
Dick  Roberts 


DISTRICT  VIII 

Robert  Beter 


Successive  years  of  exceptionally  high  water  seem  to 
have  caused  no  appreciable  problems  within  this  dis- 
trict except  for  a  small  area  in  West  Feliciana  Parish, 
south  of  Tunica  Island,  and  often  referred  to  as  the  Cat 
Island  Swamp.  The  hunting  prospect  for  almost  all  game 
within  the  district  is  good. 

Deer  hunting  should  be  as  good,  if  not  better  than  last 
season  in  all  portions  of  the  district  except  the  aforemen- 
tioned southwest  corner  of  West  Feliciana  Parish.  Even 
with  two  years  of  extreme  high  water,  there  seems  to  be 
no  problem  of  browse  on  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area.  The  deer  there  are  browsing  heavily  on  ar- 
rowwood,  box  elder,  and  Virginia  willow. 

Squirrel  hunting  should  be  slightly  improved  over  last 
year  all  around  the  district.  We  had  a  bumper  crop  of 
mast  last  year,  and  another  year  of  heavy  mast  produc- 
tion seems  to  be  shaping  up. 

The  outlook  for  quail  and  rabbit  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year — fair,  and  the  good  hardwood  mast  crop  should 
mean  that  turkey  hunters  can  look  forward  to  a  fine 
season. 


Except  for  turkey,  hunters  can  look  forward  to  good 
prospects  on  all  game  species  districtwide,  depending,  as 
always  in  this  area,  on  the  weather.  Adverse  weather  con- 
ditions— heavy  rainfall,  floods,  or  hurricanes — could 
radically  alter  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 

Deer  hunting  should  be  good  this  year,  with  plenty  of 
browse  and  mast  available  districtwide.  Hunters  can  look 
forward  to  at  least  as  good  a  season  as  last  year,  possibly 
much  better. 

The  excellent  mast  crop  we  had  last  year  promises  to 
produce  an  excellent  squirrel  season,  and  bushytails  should 
be  in  abundance  almost  anywhere  hunters  go. 

Again  this  year,  quail  hunting  should  be  good  in  those 
areas  which  normally  support  good  populations.  If  any- 
thing, prospects  for  quail  are  generally  improved  over  the 
preceding  season. 

The  same  is  true  of  rabbits,  with  conditions  looking 
good  districtwide. 

There  will  be  no  season  on  bear. 


Game  and  Enforcement  Division  districts  are  geographicaliy 
the  same.  Refer  to  map  on  page  II. 


The  Enforcement  Division... 
Cornerstone  of  Conservation 


McFadden  Duffy 

Experts  in  wildlife  management 
readily  agree  that  enforcement  of 
game  and  fish  laws,  along  with  proper 
enforcement  of  related  activities  such 
as  motorboat  registration  and  motor- 
boat  operating  regulations,  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  conservation  as  we  know 
it  today.  Without  strict  enforcement, 
many  of  the  programs  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
would  not  be  successful.  There  would 
be  a  deterioration  of  sport  hunting 
and  fishing,  a  decline  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  commercial  fisheries,  and 
harmful  inroads  into  the  welfare  of  the 
fur  industry. 

Because  enforcement  is  one  of  the 
major  tools  of  any  wildlife  manage- 
ment program,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Enforcement  Di- 
vision be  dedicated  men,  properly 
equipped  for  their  work,  and  tho- 
roughly trained  in  the  enforcement  of 
all  fish  and  game  laws. 

And,  since  these  Wildlife  Agents 
are  in  frequent  contact  with  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  important  that  they  be  prop- 
erly uniformed  in  order  that  they  en- 
hance the  image  of  the  Commission 
while  they  are  engaged  in  field  duty. 

It  becomes  apparent  then  that 
while  the  Wildlife  Agent  is  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  he  is  a  specialized 
one.  For  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  himself,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  general  principles  of 
law  enforcement,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  field  of  conservation. 

In  Louisiana,  as  in  any  other  state, 
a  conservation  officer  can  act  only  ac- 
cording to  law:  The  Legislature  enacts 
the  law;  the  Courts  interpret  it;  and 
the  Wildhfe  Agent  enforces  it. 

The  duties  of  a  Wildlife  Agent  are 
peculiar  in  that,  unlike  the  Sheriff  or 
any  other  peace  officer  who,  as  a  rule, 
acts  upon  information  furnished  by 
others,  the  Wildlife  Agent,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  things  placed  under 
his  guardianship,  must  take  the  initia- 
tive. Therefore,  the  most  valuable 
agents  in  the  Commission  are  those 
who  are  energetic  and  continually 
alert  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  du- 


ties and  to  the  good  of  the  state. 

Not  only  are  Wildlife  Agents  called 
upon  to  do  patrol  duty  night  and  day, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  at  times  they 
anticipate  the  movements  of  those  who 
would  violate  the  game  and  fish  laws, 
and  other  state  laws  falling  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  Commission 
believes  that  a  Wildlife  Agent  fulfills 
his  highest  duty  when  he  prevents  an 
infraction  of  laws,  rather  than  only 
making  an  arrest  after  a  violation  has 
been  accomplished. 

As  many  arrests  for  violations  as 
possible  are  important,  but  the  pre- 
vention of  violations  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  the  personality  of  agents  and 
public  awareness  of  their  courage,  tact, 
and  courtesy. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  enforcement 
agencies,  there  is  a  chain  of  command 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion. There  is  a  Chief,  an  Assistant 
Chief,  a  Major  Inspector,  four  Sec- 
tion Majors,  eight  District  Captains, 
along  with  one  Lieutenant  in  each 
Parish  of  the  State.  Each  Wildlife 
Agent  is  responsible  for  the  area  as- 
signed to  him,  and  weekly  and  month- 
ly reports  are  required.  This  enables 
the  Chief  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  agent's  work;  and  also  to 
shift  additional  agents  from  other 
areas  into  specific  areas  when  condi- 
tions warrant  it. 

All  new  Wildlife  Agents  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  LSU  Law  En- 
forcement Basic  Training  Academy. 
Advance  courses  are  held  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  basis  and  all  agents 
are  required  to  complete  these  courses. 

In  the  near  future  LSU  will  offer  a 
course  designed  for  Wildlife  Agents 
only  and  all  agents  will  attend  this 
course.  The  changing  concept  on  laws, 
rules  of  evidence,  and  the  civil  rights 
of  individuals  make  these  courses  im- 
perative. Wildlife  Agents  of  the  En- 
forcement Division  could  well  hold 
their  own  in  any  metropolitan  police 
department. 

During  the  past  two  years,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  upgrade  the 


quality  of  the  Commission's  agents. 
In  addition,  new  equipment  has  been 
obtained  and  new  distinctive  uniforms 
have  been  issued.  This  has  served  to 
raise  the  morale  of  the  Enforcement 
Division  and  also  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter public  image  of  Wildlife  Agents 
and  the  entire  Enforcement  Division. 
This,  in  turn,  has  been  a  favorable 
public  reflection  for  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  automobiles,  pickup 
trucks,  patrol  boats,  and  aircraft  used 
in  enforcement  work,  one  of  the  Com- 
mission's valuable  assets  is  probably 
the  finest  two-way  radio  communica- 
tions system  in  the  state.  All  vehicles, 
boats,  and  aircraft  are  equipped  with 
radios,  and  this  allows  planes  to  com- 
municate with  boats  and  land  units  in 
reporting  violations  observed  from  the 
air,  effecting  immediate  enforcement 
activities. 

That  there  is  a  new  image  in  the 
public  eye  of  the  Commission  and  its 
Enforcement  Division  can  be  seen  in 
cold,  hard  facts.  A  total  of  10,599  ci- 
tations were  issued  by  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  in  1973,  marking  an 
increase  of  1,797  cases  over  1972.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  were  for  serious 
offenses. 

The  saying  that  every  game  law 
violator  is  a  thief  is  true.  'Violators 
steal  from  honest  sportsmen  and  the 
game  and  illegal  fish  they  take  lessens 
the  success  of  true  sportsmen  from 
adding  to  the  game  and  creel  limits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  It  is  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  all  citizens  to 
report  violators. 

The  following  is  an  easy  to  digest 
list  of  Wildlife  Agents  and  their  Su- 
pervisors. It  lists  their  names,  homes 
and  telephone  numbers.  Clip  these 
pages  and  carry  them  with  you.  If  you 
observe  a  violation  of  fish  or  game 
laws,  or  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
violators  are  operating  in  your  area, 
take  a  few  minutes  and  call  the  near- 
est agent.  Your  assistance  will  be 
deeply  appreciated,  and  will  be  of 
service  to  all  people  of  Louisiana. 
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VVM.  J.  «;ILLESPIE,  JK 

Assistant  Chief 
P.O.  Box  396 
Waterproof,  La.  71375 
318-749-3472 


MAIN  OFFICE 

400  ROYAL  ST. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

504-527-8126 


Enforcement  Division  Personnel 


Here  is  a  list  of  Enforcement  Division  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission;  their  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 
These  men  are  trained  wildlife  protectors  and  are  dedicatd  to  the 
principle  of  enforcing  all  Federal  &  State  fish  and  game  laws. 
The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  urges  all  sports- 
men of  the  state  to  report  any  fish  and  game  viola- 
tion to  their  nearest  wildlife  agent. 

AREA  SUPERVISORS 


J.  L.  DeBlieux,  Sidney  Emfinger, 

Agt.  IV  Agt.  IV 

Districts  1  &  3  Districts  2  &  4 

Route  3,  Box  161  P.O.  Box  297 

Natchitoches,  La.  71457   Newellton,  La. 
Tel:  352-3054  Tel:  467-5864 


Vincent  Purpera,  Jr., 
Agt.  IV 
Districts  6  &  7 
Innis,  La.  70747 
Tel:  492-2430 


Lester  J.  Hebert, 
Agt.  IV 
Districts  5  &  8 
Rt.  1,  Box  131 
Crowley,  La.  70526 
Tel:  783-4909 


A.  L.  Prechac,  Jr.,  Agt.  IV 

STATEWIDE 

ENFORCEMENT-POLLUTION 

5901  Morton  St. 

Metairie,  La.  70003 

Tel:  887-5974 
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Keith  C.  Doty,  Agt.  Ill 
2224  E.  Shed  Road 
Bossier  City,  La.,  71010 
Tel:  S18-74fi-3622 
BIENVILLE 
Ernest  O.  McCoy,  Agt.  II 
Route  2,  Box  190 
Ringgold,  La.,  71068 
Tel:  318-894-3122 


DISTRICT  I 
P.O.  Box  915 
Minden,  La.  7105.5 
Tel:  318-377-3575 
Francis  B.  Harper,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  175 
Saline,  La.  71070 
Tel:  318-576-3361 
Hugh  E.  Hay,  Agt.  I 
Star  Route 
Jamestown,  La.  71045 
Tel:  318-544-2422 
Dewey  Smith,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  11 
Bienville,  La.  71008 
Tel:  318-385-7856 


BOSSIER 

Jack  E.  Weaver,  Agt.  II 
Rt.  1,  Box  226 
Benton,  La.  71006 
Tel:  318-746-5836 
Edward  Barnes,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  24 
Haughton,  La.  71037 
Tel:  318-949-0419 
CADDO 

Curtis  Menefee,  Agt.  II 
4137  Finlev  Dr. 
Shreveport,  La.  71105 
Tel:  318-865-8866 
Marvin  Haynie,  Agt.  I 
9734  Linwood  Rd. 
Shreveport,  La.  71106 
Tel:  318-686-3713 
Clive  A.  Small,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  94 
Rodessa,  La.  71069 
Tel:  318-223-4589 


D.  C.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 

709  E.  Washington  St. 

Shreveport,  La.  71104 

Tel:  318-861-2178 

CLAIBORNE 

Roy  D.  Odom,  Agt.  II 

105  Jewell  St. 

Homer,  La.  71040 

Tel:  318-927-2508 

Thurman  Garrett,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2,  Box  190 

Haynesville,  La.  71038 

Tel:  318-624-0794 

DESOTO 

Norman  I.  Gamble,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  131 

Grand  Cane,  La.  71032 

Tel:  318-858-2525 

Harmon  T.  Burgess,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  411 

Mansfield,  La.  71052 


Tel:  318-872-4588 
Dalton  D.  Green,  Agt. 
Rt.  2,  Box  265-A 
Mansfield,  La.  71052 
Tel:  318-872-1604 
RED  RIVER 
James  Jowers,  Agt.  II 
P.O.  Box  213 
Coushatta,  La.  71019 
Tel:  318-932-4040 
Wm.  W.  Crawford,  Agt 
Rt.  1,  Box  158-A 
Coushatta,  La.  71019 
Tel:  318-932-6333 
WEBSTER 
Claude  Smith,  Agt.  II 
Box  443  Curtis  Dr. 
Cotton  Valley,  La.  7101 
Tel:  318-832-4303 
Tommie  Joe  Wise,  Agt. 
Route  2 

Shongaloo,  La.  71072 
Tel:  318-846-2316 


Dan  P.  Mayo,  Agt.  Ill 

101  Fairview  Drive 

Bastrop,  La.  71200 

Tel:  .'!lS-L'Sl-3:.2n 

EAST  CARROLL 

Q.  R.  Fortenberry,  Agt.  II 

135  Maden  Dr. 

Lake  Providence,  La.  71254 

Tel:  318-559-0431 

John  A.  Bullock,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  172 

Epps,  La.  71237 

Tel:  318-552-6202 

Gene  Flynn,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  694 

Lake  Providence,  La.  71254 

Tel:  318-559-0378 


DISTRICT  II 

P.O.  Box  4004 

Ouachita  Station 

Monroe,  La.  71201 

Tel:  318-343-2417 

JACKSON 

Ira  V.  Wyatt,  Agt.  II 

P.O.  Box  206 

Jonesboro,  La.  71251 

Tel:  318-259-5036 

Lonnie  Salsbury,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  26 

Chatham,  La.  71226 

Tel:  318-249-3685 

David  M.  Rhymes,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  89A 

Jonesboro,  La.  71251 

Tel:  318-259-3862 

LINCOLN 

Jewell  Williamson,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  336 

Ruston,  La.  71270 

Tel:  318-255-3177 

Robert  R  Howard,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  3 

Dubach,  La.  71235 

Tel:  318-255-3642 


MOREHOUSE 

Frank  Burgess,  Agt.  II 

Route  1 

Oak  Ridge,  La.  71264 

Tel:  318-728-3991 

Henry  W.  Langston,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  5,  Box  148 

Bastrop,  La.  71220 

Tel:  318-281-5708 

Ray  Harrison,  Agt.  I 

1312  Roundelay  St. 

Bastrop,  La.  71220 

Tel:  318-281-2802 

OUACHITA 

Frank  Swayze,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  3,  Box  323-S 

Monroe,  La.  71201 

Tel:  318-373-1713 

L.  E.  Phillips,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2,  Box  13 

Eros,  La.  71238 

Tel:   318-249-3205 

Bobby  Bayles,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  8,  Box  323 

W.  Monroe,  La.  71291 

Tel:  318-387-3305 

RICHLAND 

George  C.  Labrano,  Agt.  U 

Box  392 

Mangham,  La.  71259 

Tel:  318-248-2479 


Holmes  Brunson,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  119 

Mangham,  La.  71259 

Tel:   318-248-3318 

UNION 

John  C.  Bowen,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  8 

Bernice,  La.  71222 

Tel:  318-285-6441 

Huey  W.  Rhodes,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  192 

Marion,  La.  71260 

Tel:  318-292-5359 

James  B.  Smith,  Agt.  I 

308  Ruston  St. 

Farmerville,  La.  71241 

Tel:  318-368-9624 

WEST  CARROLL 

James  A.  Ford,  Agt.  II 

Route  1,  Box  19 

Epps,  La.  71237 

Tel:  318-926-3319 

C.  W.  Cockerham,  Agt.  I 

Box  295 

Kilbourne.  La.  71253 

Tel:  318-428-3446 


Billy  K.  James,  Am.  Ill 
2327   Olive  St. 
Alexandria,  La.  71301 
Tel:  .S18-1.ir,-07.''ir, 

AVOYELLES 
Alvin  P.  Armand,  Agt.  II 
Box  161 

Cottonport,  La.  71327 
Tel:   318-876-3446 
Edward  J.  Walker,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  93-A 
Marksville,  La.  71351 
Tel:  318-253-7577 
Joseph  Lemoine,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  2,  Box  522 
Marksville.  La.  71351 
Tel:  318-253-9950 


DISTRICT  III 
P.O.  Box  278 
Tioga,  La.  71477 
Tel:   318-442-1384 
318-448-0672 
John  Wheeler,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  205 
Marksville,  La.  70041 
Tel:   318-253-9904 
GRANT 

Wesley  Slay,  Agt.  II 
Rt.  1 

Dry  Prong,  La.  71423 
Tel:   318-899-3742 
Joseph  R.  Barnes,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  86 
Colfax.  La.  71417 
Tel:  318-899-3785 
Earl  H.  Corley,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  2,  Box  650 
Pollock,  La.  71467 
Tel:   318-899-5145 
VERNON 

Otto  J.  Stephens,  Agt.  II 
Rt.  1,  Box  191 
Leesville,  La.  71446 
Tel:  318-463-3729 
John  D.  Belton,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  162-C 
Leesville,  La.  71446 
Tel:  318-239-9761 


Dorman  Jackson,  Agt.  I 
Gen.  Del. 

Fullerton,  La.  70642 
Tel:  318-358-3113 
T.  R,  Dowden,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  6,  Box  188 
Leesville,  La.  71446 
Tel:    318-239-3743 
NATCHITOCHES 
Eugene  Weaver,  Agt.  II 
Rt.  1,  Box  101-A 
Chestnut,  La.  71017 
Tel:  318-875-2749 
James  T.  Joyner,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1 

Chestnut,  La.  71017 
Tel:  318-576-3503 
Elvis  Rhodes,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  396 
Provencal,  La.  71468 
Tel:  318-472-8719 
W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 
Box  16 

Kisatchie,  La.  71442 
Tel:  318-239-9780 
Tracy  R.  Lucky,  Agt.  I 
1543  Grace  Ave. 
Natchitoches,  La.  71457 
Tel:  318-352-4280 


RAPIDES 

Charles  Wiley,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  97 

Deville,  La.  71328 

Tel:  318-466-5397 

Roy  J.  Perry,  Agt.  II 

Gen.  Del. 

Seiper,   La.   71472 

Tel:  318-793-8985 

Burton  Wiley,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  3,  Box  239-B 

Alexandria,  La.  71301 

Tel:  318-253-6686 

Hubert  Ashworth,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  120-M 

Oakdale.  La.  71463 

Tel:  318-634-5915 

J.  L.  McCullough,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  140-H 

Oakdale,  La.  71463 

Tel:  318-634-5260 

SABINE 

C.  E.  Anthony,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1 

Many,  La.  71449 

Tel:  318-256-3949 

Edgar  P.  Savell,  Agt.  I 

Rt.'5 

Many,  La.  71449 

Tel:   318-256-5766 


Guy  Singletary,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  2,  Box  43 
Marthaville,  La.  71450 
Tel:  318-256-5263 
WINN 

Victor  L.  Raborn,  Agt.  II 
Rt.  1,  Box  84 
Goldonna,  La.  71031 
Tel:  318-259-7835 
Benny  W.  Long,  Agt.  I 

Wi'nnfield,  La.  71483 

Tel:  318-628-3040 

Phillic  G.  Anderson,  Agt. 

Box  44 

Calvin,  La.  71410 

Tel:  318-727-8891 


R.  Vance  Herring,  Agt.  ID 
Rt.  2,  Box  77 
Newellton,  La.  71357 
Tel:   318-467-5568 
CALDWELL 
Buddy  Nugent,  Agt.  II 
P.  0.  Box  964 
Grayson,  La.  71435 
Tel:   318-649-5361 
Wiley  Lively,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  351 
Columbia,  La.  71418 
Tel:  318-649-5441 
A.  C.  Duckett,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  2,  Box  225 
Columbia,  La.  71418 
Tel:   318-649-7384 


DISTRICT  IV 

P.O.  Box  426 

Fi_-rri.lav.  La.  71.334 

TrI:    XlS-7r,T-.ir,71 

Grady  Warford,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2,  Box  266 

Columbia,  La.  71418 

Tel:  318-649-2844 

CATAHOULA 

Wm.  H.  Tarpley,  Agt.  II 

Box  574 

Jonesville,  La.  71343 

Tel:  318-339-4571 

Orval  Poole,  Agt.  I 

Gen.  Del. 

Enterprise,  La.  71425 

Tel:  318-744-5772 

E.  C.  Meyers,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  436 

Harrisonburg,  La.  71340 

Tel:   318-744-5227 

Richard  G.  Price,  III,  Agt.  I 

Box  93 

Sicily  Island,  La.  71368 

Tel:  318-389-5645 

CONCORDIA 

Carl  Rials,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  195 

Ferridav,  La.  71334 

Tel:  318-757-3165 


Thomas  January,  Agt.  I 

Star  Rt.,  Box  138-A 

Vidalia,  La.  71373 

Tel:  318-557-3294 

Herman  H.  Green,  Agt.  I 

2034  Eleanor  St. 

Ferriday,  La.  71373 

Tel:  318-336-5763 

Sidney  Lyons,  Agt.  I 

702  Texas  St. 

Ferriday,  La.  71334 

Tel:  318-757-8098 

MADISON 

John  McGraw,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  182-B 

Delhi,  La.  71332 

Tel:  318-878-2068 

Oran  C.  Lewis,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  159 

Delhi,  La.  71232 

Tel:  318-722-3575 

R.  T.  Williams,  Agt.  I 

Box  186 

Tallulah,  La.  71282 

Tel:   318-574-1216 

TENSAS 

Manuel  L.  Duncan,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  2,  Box  234 

St.  Joseph,  La.  71366 

Tel:  318-766-4527 


Curtis  W.  Breland,  Agt.  I 

Box  274 

St.  Joseph,  La.  71366 

Tel:    318-766-4403 

J.  D.  Woodruff,  Agt.  I 

Box  191 

Newellton,   La.   71357 

Tel:   318-467-5948 

FRANKLIN 

Rheo  G.  Stewart,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  4,  Box  414 

Winnsboro,  La.  71295 

Tel:  318-722-3228 

Charles  W.  Welch,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1 

Gilbert,  La.  71336 

Tel:  318-724-3251 

L.  R.  Hatton,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2 

Winnsboro,  La.  71295 

Tel:   318-43.5-6537 

Clinton  J.  Eubanks,  Agt.  I 

101  Rose  Ave. 

Winnsboro,  La.  71295 

Tel:  318-435-5179 

W.  V.  Ferrington,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1 

Wisner,  La.  71378 

Tel:   318-724-2144 


Jesse  Ray  Ruddel,  Agt.  II 

Box  184 

011a,  La.  71465 

Tel:  318-495-5658 


Cullen  I.  Gibson,  Agt.  I 
Nebo  Rt.,  Box  106 
Jena,  La.  71342 
Tel:  318-992-2412 


Ikey  E.  Harris,  Agt.  I 
Box  487 

Urania.  La.  71480 
Tel:  318-273-7628 


Jim  W.  Bignar,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  129-A 
011a,  La.  71465 
Tel:   318-992-8396 


B.  W.  Jardell,  Agt.  Ill 
412  Ruth  St. 
Sulphur,La.  70517 
Tel:  318-527-6779 
ACADIA 

Irvy  J.  Hanks,  Agt.  II 
Rt.  1,  Box  113 
Morse,  La.  70559 
Tel:   318-783-3138 
Clyde  LaCroix,  Agt.  I 
410  Bull  St. 
Rayne,  La.  70578 
Tel:  318-334-2145 


DISTRICT  V 

1213  No.  Lakeshore  Dr. 

Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 

Trl:  31S-43«-3i;iil 

James  D.  Ancelet,  Agt.  I 

410  E.  Jeff  Davis 

Rayne,  La.  70578 

Tel:  318-334-3958 

M.  P.  Bertrand,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  183 

Crowley,  La.  70526 

Tel:  318-783-2484 

ALLEN 

Raymond  Rowell,  Agt.  II 

Box  15 

Elizabeth,  La.  70638 

Tel:   318-584-2730 

Clinton  M.  Elmore,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  213 

Kinder,  La.  70648 

Tel:   318-738-2607 

Oscar  Strother,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  326 

Elizabeth,  La.  70638 

Tel:  318-634-5651 


BEAUREGARD 
Buck  Spillers,  Agt.  II 
P.O.  Box  306 
Merryville,  La.  70653 
Tel:  318-32.5-2241 
Robert  S.  Chaney,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  2,  Box  3 
Dry  Prong,  La.  71423 
Tel:   318-328-6333 
CALCASIEU 
C.  A.  Savage,  Agt.  II 
1810  8th  St. 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 
Tel:   318-436-8322 
James  W.  Collins,  Agt.  I 
610  W.  McNeese  St. 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 
Tel:  318-477-0828 
Newton  Reeves,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  1,  Box  770 
Ragley,  La.  70657 
Tel:   318-85.5-4331 
James  C.  Manuel,  Agt.  I 
1308  California  St. 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 
Tel:  318-477-4220 


CAMERON 

T.  L.  Goodrich,  Agt.  I 
MRH  Box  5 
Hackberry,  La.  70645 
Tel:  318-762-6912 
318-762-5885 
Lester  Bourque,  Agt.  I 
4213  College  Hgts. 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 
Tel:  318-478-53,54 
Myrle  Hebert,  Agt.  Ill 
Rt.  2,  Box  328-B 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 
Tel:  318-598-2330 
EVANGELINE 
Jennings  Lemoine,  Agt.  II 
P.O.  Box  404 
Ville  Platte,  La.  70586 
Tel:  318-363-1402 
Hugh  W.  O'Pry,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  403 
Pine  Prarie,  La.  70576 
Tel:  318-599-2550 
Jos.  P.  Ortwein,  Agt.  I 
1200  Railroad  St. 
Mamou,  La.  70554 
Tel:  318-468-3902 
J.  M.  Broussard,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  494 
Pine  Prarie,  La.  70576 
Tel:  318-599-2358 


JEFF  DAVIS 

Clinton  Patterson,  Agt.  II 

618  Clara  St. 

Jennings,  La.  70546 

Tel:  318-824-2860 

David  L.  Ravey,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  499 

Roanoke,  La.  70581 

Tel:  318-753-2445 

Wm.  H.  Evans,  Agt.  I 

419  Norwood  Dr. 

Jennings,  La.  70546 

Tel:   318-824-3558 

VERMILION 

Kern  Broussard,  Agt.  II 

Rt.  1,  Box  184 

Erath,  La.  70533 

Tel:   318-937-2947 

Donald  J.  Miller,  Agt.  I 

1915  N.  Wisteria  St. 

Abbeville,  La.  70510 

Tel:   318-893-2340 

W.  A.  Ramke,  Sr.,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  146-F 

Erath,  La.  70533 

Tel:   318-893-4427 

John  D.  Istre,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  290-A 

Gueydan,  La.  70542 

Tel:   318-536-5394 


Melvin  J.  Dupuis,  Agt.  Ill 
Route  3.  Box  454 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 
Tel:  318-667-6654 


DISTRICT  VI 
P.O.  Box  585 
Opelousas,  La.  70570 

IBERVILLE 
H.  J.  Webber,  Agt.  II 
Route  1,  Box  184 
Maringouin,  La.  70757 
Tel:  504-625-2623 
Sterling  P.  Hebert,  Agt. 
Route  2.  Box  556 
Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
Tel:  504-569-7543 


Glynn  Stassi,  Agt.  I 
Route  2,  Box  330 
Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
Tel:  504-659-2608 
Alfred  J.  Orillion,  Agt.  I 
Route  1,  Box  644 
Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
Tel:  504-687-2744 
George  R.  Hoffman,  Agt.  I 
II     Star  Route,  Box  65 

Grosse  Tete.  La.  70740 
Tel:    504-648-2733 
James  H.  Gueho,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 
410   Reservation   St. 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 
Tel:   504-545-3929 
504-545-9997 


LAFAYETTE 

N.  P.  Begnaud,  Agt.  II 

P.O.  Box  165 

Carencro,  La.  70520 

Tel:   318-896-6571 

D.  A.  Constantine,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  352 

Duson,  La.  70529 

Tel:   318-334-5869 

POINT  COUPEE 

James  C.  Spruill,  Agt.  Ill 

315   Gretchen   St. 

Box  23 

New  Roads,  La.  70760 

Tel:  504-638-8827 


W.  Bonaventure,  Agt.  II 

Box  29 

Oscar,  La.  70762 

Tel:   504-627-4211 

C.  C.  Broussard,  Agt.  I 

Route  1-C 

Lottie,  La.  70756 

Tel:  504-637-3425 

H.  Humphreys,  Agt.  I 

General  Delivery 

Innis,   La.   70747 

Tel:   504-492-2210 

Elmo  Torres,  Agt.  I 


Route  1,  Box  21 
Maringouin,  La.  70757 
Tel:    504-625-2486 
ST.  LANDRY 
R.  Doucet,  Jr.,  Agt.  II 
Star  Route,  Box  61 
Washington,  La.  70726 
Tel:  318-826-3243 
C.  Fontenot,  Agt.  I 
Box  745 

Eunice,   La.   70535 
Tel:  318-457-2168 
H.  L.  Martin,  Agt.  I 


P.O.  Box  72 
Washington,   La.   70589 
Tel:  318-826-3966 
Durward  McGee,  Agt.  I 
Route  2,  Box  428 
Palmetto,  La.  71358 
Tel:    504-623-4746 
V.  D.  Darby,  Agt.  Ill 
P.O.  Box  91 
Arnaudville,  La.  70512 
Tel:   318-754-5558 
Winton  Vidrine,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  402 


Washington,  La.  70589 

Tel:  318-826-7665 

ST.  MARTIN 

Russell  Landry,  Agt.  II 

2003  Gerard  St. 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Tel:   318-394-4745 

Alcide  A.  Dupre,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  38 

Cecilia,  La.  70521 

Tel:  318-667-6338 

K.  D.  Laperouse,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  3 


St.  Martinville,  La.  7058; 

Tel:  318-398-6008 

W.  BATON  ROUGE 

Leon  J.  Altazan,  Agt.  II 

902  12th  St. 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Tel:  504-342-0109 

Brent  R.  Dawson,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  21 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Tel:  504-342-7165 


Leroy  Seal,  Agt.  Ill 
Varnado,  La.  70467 
Tel:  504-732-3908 

ASCENSION 
Marvin  E.  Causey,  Agt.  II 
Route  3,  Box  313 
Gonzales,  La.  70737 
Tel:  504-622-1321 
Robert  A.  Joffrion,  Agt.  I 
217  St.  Vincent  St. 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
Tel:  504-473-8486 
Larry  P.  Templet,  Agt.  I 
Route  3,  Box  316 
Gonzales,  La.  70737 
Tel:   504-622-2560 
E.  BATON  ROUGE 
James  Singleton,  Agt.  II 
Route  2,  Antioch  Rd. 
Box  146 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70816 
Tel:   504-937-1315 


Ray  Montel,  Agl.  Ill 
P.O.  Box  339 
Luling,  La.  70070 
Tel:   504-784-6359 

ASSUMPTION 

Sterling  Landry,  Agt.  II 

Box  397 

Pierre  Part,  La.  70339 

Tel:  504-252-6169 

L.  J.  Simoneaux,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  143 

Napoleonville,  La. 

Tel:   504-369-7155 

IBERIA 

Gilmand  Landry,  Agt.  II 

Route  B,  Box  34 

New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Tel:   318-364-8001 


DISTRICT  VII 

P.O.  Box  14526 

Southeast  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70808 

Tel:   504-389-5227 

Joe  C.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 

268    Ester    Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70816 

Tel:  504-937-1315 

R.  G.  Christian,  Agt.  II 

1720  Nicholson  Dr. 

Lot  No.  9,  Trailer  Park 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

Tel:   504-272-0830 

EAST  FELICIANA 

George  Bunch,  Agt.  II 

Box  372 

Clinton,  La.  70722 

Tel:  504-683-5398 

Paul  Littlefield,  Agt.  I 

Route  2,  Box  196 

Clinton,  La.  70722 

Tel:  504-683-8280 

T.  M.  Woodside,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 

1734  High  St. 

Jackson,  La.  70748 

Tel:  504-6.34-2639 

LIVINGSTON 

Presley  R.  Mack,  Agt.  II 

Route  3,  Box  189 

Hammond,  La.  70401 

Tel:   504-567-3236 

Charles  R.  Harris,  Agt.  I 

Route  1,  Box  161 

Denham  Springs,  La. 

Tel:   504-665-6677 


L.  P.  Easterly,  Agt.  I 

Route  2,  Box  360 

Denham  Springs,  La.  70726 

Tel:  504-665-6432 

Harold  L.  Smith,  Agt.  I 

Route  1,  Box  39 

Livingston,  La.  70754 

Tel:  504-686-2921 

ST.  HELENA 

G.  K.  McCoy,  Agt.  II 

Route  3.  Box  320 

Amite,   La.   70422 

Tel:  504-748-7578 

Ernest  L.  Dillon,  Agt.  I 

Route  1,  Box  52 

Kentwood,  La.  70444 

Tel:   504-229-8978 

H.  E.  Breeland,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  663 

Pine  Grove,  La.  70453 

Tel:   504-777-4502 

G.  L.  Brecheen,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  1,  Box  328 

Greensburg,  La.  70441 

Tel:  504-222-4356 

ST.  TAMMANY 

Bradley  W.  Herrin,  Agt.  II 

Box  27 

Bush,  La.  70431 

Tel:   504-886-5845 

L.  J.  Mickenheim,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2,  Box  122 

Ponchatoula,  La.  70454 

Tel:  504-845-3448 

Gary  Thigpen,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2,  Box  138 

Covington,  La.  70433 

Tel:  504-892-3762 


TANGIPAHOA 

Jesse  M.  Sanders,  Agt.  II 

P.O.  Box  522 

Kentwood,  La.  70444 

Tel:   504-229-4738 

J.  E.  Layrisson,  Agt.  I 

Rt.  2A,  Box  146-B 

Springfield,  La.  70462 

Tel:  504-695-3622 

Huey  Bardwell,  Agt.  I 

Route  2,  Box  152-FF 

Hammond,  La.  70401 

Tel:   504-345-3388 

E.  J.  Milton,  Agt.  I 

Box  282 

Tangipahoa,  La.  70465 

Tel:   504-229-8112 

WASHINGTON 

Thomas  A.  Kemp,  Agt.  II 

Route  5,  Box  168 

Franklinton,  La.  70438 

Tel:  504-848-5226 

D.  B.  Schilling,  Agt.  I 

P.O.  Box  458 

Franklinton,  La.  70438 

504-839-5754 

Racel  W.  Morris,  Agt.  I 

712  Michigan  Ave. 

Bogalusa,  La.  70427 

Tel:  504-735-8584 

W.  FELICIANA 

J.  S.  Rosenthal,  Agt.  II 

P.O.  Box  73 

St.  Francisville,  La. 

Tel:   504-635-3703 

Clyde  A.  Harvey,  Agt.  I 

Route  5-B,  Box  914 

St.  Francisville,  La. 

Tel:  504-635-3430 


DISTRICT  VIII 
400  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Tel:   504-527-8126 
Melvin  Duhon,  Agt.  I 
Route  B,  Box  115 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 
Tel:   318-364-7873 
Glenn  J.  Angelle,  Agt.  I 
Star  Rt.  A,  Box  37 
Loreauville,  La.  70552 
Tel:  504-229-6542 
JEFFERSON 
Alvin  J.   Fraley,  Agt.  II 
9016  Rosecrest  Lane 
Harahan,  La.  70123 
Tel:  504-737-3280 
Joseph  L.  Billiot,  Agt.  II 
814  Waltham  St. 
Metairie,  La.  70001 
Tel:   504-834-2684 
LAFOURCHE 
Earl  J.  Adams,  Agt,  II 
P.O.  Box  442 
LaRose,  La.  70373 
Tel:   504-693-3204 
Roland  Torres,  Agt.  I 
General  Del. 
Kraemer,  La.  70371 
Tel:   504-633-7739 
ORLEANS 


P.  J.  Trocchiano,  Agt.  Ill 
7219  Easy  St. 
Arabi,  La.  70032 
Tel:  504-271-6319 
Albert  Camus,  Agt.  II 
401  Wagner  St. 
Algiers,  La.  70114 
Tel:   504-366-3089 
PLAQUEMINES 
Emile   Perez,  Agt.  II 
2025  Liviccari 
Violet,  La.  70092 
Tel:  504-279-3479 
R.  A.  Barney,  Agt.  I 
Route  1,  Box  378 
Port  Sulphur,  La. 
Tel:   504-564-3565 
ST.  BERNARD 
Samuel  J.  Nunez,  Agt.  II 
P.O.  Box  72 
Povdras,  La.  70085 
Tel:    504-682-5103 
Jerry  LeBlanc,  Agt.  I 
P.O.    Box   107 
Chalmette,  La.  70043 
Tel:  504-271-1762 
Oren  M.  Seal,  Agt.  II 
2304  LaCoste  Lane 
Chalmette,  La.  70043 
Tel:  504-279-2556 


ST.  CHARLES 
Thomas  Candies,  Agt.  II 
Box  183 

Des  AUemands,  La. 
Tel:  504-758-2507 
Glenn  C.  Morales,  Agt.  I 
P.O.  Box  195 
St.  Rose,  La.  70087 
Tel:  504-729-2752 
ST.  JAMES 
J.  P.  Matassa,  Agt.  II 
Route  1,  Box  266-B 
Convent,  La.  70723 
Tel:  504-562-7152 
ST.  JOHN 

Frank  Reno,  Sr.,  Agt.  II 
Akrers,  P.O. 
Manchac,  La.  70421 
Tel:  504-386-6075 
504-386-3381 
ST.  MARY 
Aubrey  Nini,  Agt.  II 
P.O.  Box  162 
Berwick,   La.   70342 
Tel:  504-384-7729 
Irvin  J.  LeBlanc,  Agt.  II 
116  S.  Railroad 
Delcambre,  La.  70528 
Tel:   504-685-4470 


Chris  J.  Acosta,  Agt.  I 
Star  Rt.  4,  Box  254-J 
Morgan  City,  La. 
Tel:  504-384-7237 
504-384-9001 
Wayne  Luke  Vidos,  Agt.  I 
1124  Fourth  St. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 
Tel:  504-384-6426 
TERREBONNE 
J.  Thibodeaux,  Agt.  II 
209  Palm  St. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
Tel:   504-879-1925 
Robley  Guidrv,  Jr.,  Agt.  I 
18  Waco  Dr. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
Tel:   504-879-2613 
Steve  Marie,  Agt.  I 
Rt.  4,  Box  849 
Houma,  La.  70360 
Tel:  504-563-4460 
Roy  J.  Chauvin,  Jr.,  Agt. 
302  Morrison  Ave. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
Tel:  504-872-3962 


The  more  familiar  you  become  with 
the  feeding  habits  of  the  fish  and  other 
aquatic  organisms  in  your  pond  the 
better  you  will  become  at  managing 
your  pond  for  maximum  fish  produc- 
tion. 

Most  Louisiana  fishermen  know 
that  bass  feed  on  small  fish  (and  that 
big  bass  feed  on  big  fish)  and  that 
bream  feed  on  insects,  but  what  do  in- 
sects feed  on?  If  you  know  the  answer 


supply  the  food  for  bacteria  to  start 
the  chain  or  cycle  over  again.  In  your 
pond,  however,  because  you  are  stock- 
ing large  numbers  of  fish  which  did 
not  grow  naturally  out  of  the  estab- 
lished food  chain,  you  will  probably 
have  to  add  fertilizer  to  give  the  food 
supply  a  boost  at  its  most  basic  level. 
Complete  understanding  of  the  food 
chain  and  of  the  importance  and  pur- 
pose of  fertilizing  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  your  pond's  success. 


to  controll  the  bream  population.  This 
balance  is  the  heart  of  the  food  chain 
operation  in  your  pond.  Continued 
fishing  pressure  will  help  regulate  the 
annual  crop  of  fish  and  increase  the 
length  of  time  your  pond  will  produce 
good  fishing. 

Try  to  adjust  your  catch  so  you  are 
not  harvesting  one  species  entirely.  If 
the  bass  are  over  harvested,  an  over- 
population of  bluegill  will  reduce  fish- 
ing success.  Similarly,  if  the  bluegill 
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to  that  question  you  probably  already 
have  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  food  chain 
works  in  a  fresh  water  pond. 

But  if  you  don't  know  the  answer, 
then  you  might  find  the  following  brief 
explanation  of  value  in  managing  your 
pond: 

Basically,  insects  feed  on  other  in- 
sects, their  larvae,  water  fleas,  and 
other  small,  aquatic  organisms.  Insect 
larvae,  in  their  turn,  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  plankton — miscroscopic 
plant  and  animal  forms.  Some  plank- 
ton feed  on  bacteria  and  other  minute 
life  forms,  and  these  feed  on  decaying 
matter  and  the  fertilizer  which  you  put 
in  your  pond.  Other  plankton  "plant 
forms"  do  not  feed  on  bacteria  but 
live  and  multiply  by  photosynthesis. 
Thus  the  farm  pond  food  chain — in 
an  extremely  simplified  version — 
might  be  said  to  go  like  this:  The  sun 
provides  the  basic  energy  all  life  forms 
need  to  grow;  basic  nutrient  elements 
(such  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium  contained  in  commercial 
fertilizers)  are  utilized  by  bacteria; 
bacteria  is  eaten  by  various  forms  of 
plankton;  plankton,  including  both 
animal  and  plant  forms,  sustains  insect 
larvae;  insect  larvae  are  fed  on  by  in- 
sects and  small  fish;  small  fish,  such 
as  bluegills,  feed  on  insects;  and  bass 
feed  on  bluegills.  In  the  natural  pond 
cycle,  dead  and  decaying  fish  would 


Despite  what  many  people  think, 
incidently,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
"fish  out"  a  pond  by  hook  and  line. 
In  fact,  harvesting  a  large  percent  of 
the  annual  crop  of  fish  is  necessary  to 
insure  continued  fishing  success.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  it  requires 
from  300  to  500  man  hours  of  fish- 
ing effort  per  acre  each  year  to  keep 
fish  production  at  the  optimum  level. 

Ponds  are  stocked  with  bluegill  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  then  bass  are  intro- 
duced the  following  spring.  You  may 
start  fishing  the  pond  as  soon  as  the 
bass  have  spawned;  this  will  occur  the 
year  following  the  time  they  were 
stocked.  Never  use  live  bait  such  as 
shiners  or  other  small  fish  in  a  farm 
pond.  Should  these  fish  escape  and  re- 
produce, bass  will  have  a  tendency  to 
feed  on  these  fish  and  ignore  blue- 
gills —  resulting  in  an  overcrowded 
bluegill  population. 

If  you  remove  any  of  the  bass  be- 
fore they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
reproduce,  it  could  cause  the  fish  pop- 
ulation to  become  out  of  balance  and 
result  in  poor  fishing.  In  order  to  have 
a  good  fish  pond,  a  proper  balance 
between  forage  fish  (bluegill)  and 
carnivorous  fish  (bass)  must  be  main- 
tained. That  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
a  proper  number  of  bream  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  food  supply,  and 
there  must  be  a  proper  number  of  bass 


are  over  harvested,  and  this  may  be 
more  difficult  to  do,  the  bass  may  be- 
come too  abundant. 

Try  to  remove  five  to  ten  pounds 
of  bluegill  for  every  pound  of  bass. 
Keep  all  of  the  bluegill  even  though 
they  may  be  small.  Do  not  return  un- 
dersized bluegill  to  the  pond.  Keep  all 
usable  bass,  but  throw  back  any  un- 
dersized bass.  By  removing  fish  in 
this  manner,  you  will,  in  effect,  pro- 
vide more  food  for  that  particular  size 
fish  caught.  This  will  allow  fish  of  all 
sizes  to  keep  growing.  Since  one  fe- 
male bluegill  may  lay  from  10,000  to 
30,000  eggs  at  one  time,  and  a  single 
female  bass  may  lay  5,000  to  20,000 
eggs,  you  need  not  worry  about  de- 
pleting your  supply  of  fish  if  your 
pond  is  in  proper  balance  and  its  food 
chain  is  in  good  shape. 

Many  other  forms  of  plant  and  an- 
imal life,  besides  those  already  named, 
play  roles  in  your  pond  food  chain. 
One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  owning 
your  own  pond  is  the  opportunity  it 
will  afford  you  to  watch  the  various 
animals  —  waterfowl,  frogs,  turtles, 
kingfishers,  snakes,  and  many  others 
— which  will  make  your  pond  their 
home  or  feeding  place.  If  you  take  a 
serious  interest  in  the  ecology  and  the 
plant  and  animal  life  in  and  around 
your  pond,  you  will  find  yourself  high- 
ly rewarded  for  the  effort. 
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REDWINGED  BLACKBIRD 


LOUISIANA'S 
NUMBER  ONE 
GAMEANIMAL 


By  J.  B.  Kidd 

Game  Biologist 

Photography  by 
Lloyd  Poissenot 


Squirrel  hunting  is  the  number  one 
hunting  sport  in  Louisiana.  This  fact 
is  verified  by  the  small  game  kill  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  which 
shows  that  hunters  bag  an  average  of 
2Vi  to  3  million  squirrels  annually. 
Although  this  traditional  sport  has 
been  pursued  for  many  generations, 
questions  still  arise  each  year  among 
hunters  about  the  different  races  of 
squirrels,  color  phase,  hybridization, 
population  cycles,  and  the  effects  of 
hunting  on  populations. 

Fox  and  gray  squirrels  are  the  two 
species  of  tree  squirrels  that  hunters 
in  Louisiana  pursue  each  year.  Three 
races  of  fox  squirrels  exist  in  the  state, 
and  these  animals  are  restricted  to 
particular  habitat  types.  In  the  south- 
east Louisiana  terrace  lands,  Bach- 
man's  fox  squirrel  is  commonly 
found.  This  animal  in  its  typical  color 
phase  displays  a  rust  color  body  with 
white  markings  covering  the  top  of  the 


nose,  the  ears,  front  toes,  and  tips  of 
tail.  The  black  phase  of  this  squirrel 
is  rarely  found  but  does  exist.  In  this 
phase  the  rust  colored  body  is  re- 
placed with  the  black  color  and  the 
white  markings  described  still  persist, 
resulting  in  a  beautiful  black  and 
white  animal. 

The  delta  fox  squirrel  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three  races  of  fox  squirrels.  It 
occurs  along  the  Mississippi,  Atcha- 
falaya,  Red,  Ouchita,  and  Tensas  riv- 
ers. The  black  phase  of  this  animal  is 
very  common  and  in  some  areas  it 
may  completely  dominate. 

The  last  of  the  fox  squirrels  to  dis- 
cuss is  found  in  the  northwest  Louisi- 
ana uplands  and  the  southwest  terrace 
of  the  state.  The  largest  of  all  the 
state's  squirrels,  it  may  weigh  as 
much  as  2'/2  pounds.  Because  of  a 
large  broad  head  the  animal  has  been 
called  the  big  headed  or  chuckle  head- 
ed fox  squirrel.  This  occurs  in  both 
the  red  and  black  phases. 


Fox  squirrels  are  capable  of  inter- 
breeding where  their  ranges  over-lap. 
The  fox  squirrel  easily  interbreeds 
with  the  other  two  races  since  its 
range  is  located  where  it  over-laps 
with  both  Bachman's  and  the  big 
headed  squirrel.  However,  the  ranges 
of  the  western  (big  headed)  and  east- 
ern breed  (Bachman's)  are  not  con- 
tiguous, being  separated  by  the  ex- 
panse of  the  Mississippi  and  Atcha- 
falaya  systems,  which  prevents  inter- 
breeding. 

The  two  races  of  gray  or  cat  squir- 
rels found  in  Louisiana  differ  in  ap- 
pearance on  the  underparts.  The  bay- 
ou gray  squirrel  is  light  tan  to  brown 
on  its  belly  as  compared  to  the  more 
common  race  found  throughout  the 
state  which  displays  a  white  under- 
side. The  darker  race  of  this  species 
is  found  mainly  along  the  lower  At- 
chafalaya  and  Mississippi  river  sys- 
tems interspersed  with  its  lighter  col- 
ored counterpart. 


Generally  speaking  fox  squirrels 
prefer  more  open  forest  or  are  found 
along  the  edges  of  dense  forest.  Gray 
squirrels  prefer  the  denser  sites  with 
an  understory  of  vines  and  lower 
story  forest  vegetation.  Its  quite  com- 
mon to  find  gray  squirrels  inhabit- 
ing the  inner  forest  with  fox  squirrels 
ranging  along  the  edge.  Even  though 
fox  and  gray  squirrels  ranges  overlap 
interbreeding  does  not  occur.  Odd 
colored  gray  or  fox  squirrels  are  the 
result  of  interbreeding  of  races  within 
a  single  species.  Unusual  mutations 
may  also  occur  which  produce  off  col- 
or animals. 

Squirrel  densities  are  determined 
by  available  food  supply  and  the  habi- 
tat. Fall  mast  (acorns,  fruits,  berries) 
usually  determine  the  following  year's 
population.  The  amount  of  food  pres- 
ent to  carry  the  animal  through  the 
winter  months  will  determine  litter 
size  and  success  in  rearing.  Therefore, 
squirrel  populations  are  cyclic,  with 
population  peaks  occurring  after  good 
mast  conditions  and  with  reverse  re- 
sults after  lean  years. 

The  accompanying  graph  shows 
squirrel  hunting  data  collected  from 
one  of  the  wildlife  management  areas 
located  in  St.  Landry  parish,  during 
the  period  1958-1973.  It  provides  a 
good  illustration  of  annual  fluctua- 
tions that   exist  in   squirrel   popula- 


tions. One  will  note  that  hunter  kill 
in  1966,  which  shows  1,658  animals 
bagged,  steadily  rose  to  the  peak  year 
of  1968  when  the  kill  recorded  had 
increased  to  9,630  animals.  The  two 
years  after  1968  show  a  decline  in 
numbers  killed  with  1,667  animals 
bagged  in  1970. 

One  thing  more  this  data  illustrates 
is  that  hunting  pressure  has  little  sig- 
nificance on  the  animal's  ability  to 
maintain  its  numbers.  This  area  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  1958  af- 


ter an  eight  year  closure.  The  ensuing 
years  of  hunting,  1958-1973,  show  an 
average  kill  of  approximately  5,000 
animals  per  year  with  the  highest  kill 
occuring  in  1968 — ten  years  after  the 
initial  opening. 

Squirrel  hunting  in  Louisiana  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  hunting  activities 
with  more  hunting  trips  made  each 
year  for  this  animal  than  any  of  the 
other  game  species.  According  to 
hunter  kill  survey  information  approx- 
imately 3'/2  million  animals  were 
bagged  during  the  1972-1973  season; 
in  killing  this  total,  hunters  made  1,- 
900,000  trips  in  search  of  bushy-tails. 
By  way  of  comparison  with  other  spe- 
cies during  the  same  period,  hunter 
surveys  showed  estimates  of  2,000,- 
000  rabbits  killed  as  a  result  of  1,100,- 
000  trips,  796,000  quail  killed  by 
343,500  trips,  and  64,700  deer  har- 
vested from  1,500,000  hunts  ex- 
pended. 

Fortunately  for  hunters,  squirrels 
have  the  potential  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  present  forest  conditions  in 
huntable  populations.  The  greatest 
threats  to  the  welfare  of  the  animal 
come  from  land  clearing  practices 
which  have  and  are  presently  remov- 
ing large  blocks  of  hardwood  timber, 
and  from  the  conversion  from  mixed 
pine-hardwood  stands  to  even  age, 
pure  pine  stands. 


SQUIRREL   HUNTER    SUCCESS 
THISTLETHWAITE    WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT   AREA 
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Black  Bass 


Brian  Donlan,  Chicago  bom  New  Orleanian  who 
began  his  artistic  career  only  one  year  ago,  is  mak- 
ing extraordinary  strides  in  his  new  vocation  as  an 
exciting,  talented,  and  highly  individualistic  paint- 
er of  the  natural  world. 

Brian  concentrates  on  painting  fish,  an  unusual 
subject  for  an  artist,  but  one  for  which  he  feels  a 
special  aptitude.  His  work  has  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
alism about  it,  a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  many 
hours  of  observing  fish  in  their  natural  habitat: 
Brian's  earlier  years  were  spent  as  a  seaman  and 
then  as  an  electronics  technician,  and  during  that 
time  he  spent  many  hours  skin  diving.  Brian  does 


much  of  his  work  from  memory  of  his  dives  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  around  the  off-shore  oil  rigs. 

His  career  in  wildlife  art  was  officially  launched 
when  Peter  Reaves  of  Sports  Art  in  New  Orleans 
took  a  chance  on  one  of  his  first  paintings ...  and 
things  have  been  popping  for  him  ever  since. 

"I  keep  looking  for  more  realism  in  my  work," 
says  the  artist,  who  is  never  quite  satisfied.  "I  want 
to  be  able  to  get  as  much  detail  into  a  painting  as  I 
can  without  completely  obliterating  the  work  with 
detail.  It's  important  for  the  first  glance  to  reveal  a 
photograph,  but  what  I'm  aiming  toward  is  for  that 
second  glance  to  reveal  something  more  than  a 


MARY  MARTIN 


Speckled  Trout 


photograph...!  want  to  add  that  extra  touch  of 
realism  that  even  a  camera  can't  capture." 

Most  of  the  fish  Brian  paints  are  native  to  Louisi- 
ana and  her  coastal  waters,  and  he  especially  likes 
to  create  reflections  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  species  around  the  rigs.  He  has  hopes  of  de- 
veloping a  fisherman's  guide  book  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  utilize  his  illustrations. 

Brian  concerns  himself  with  close  observation  of 
his  subjects,  and  one  of  his  objectives  is  to  get  his 
paintings  moving  on  the  market  so  he  can  afford  to 
spend  more  time  researching  situations  before 
painting  them.  Having  had  no  formal  education  in 


art,  Brian  claims  the  awareness  method  in  the 
school  of  hard  knocks:  'The  mechanics  would  have 
come  easier—  how  to  mix  oils,  how  to  make  a  paint- 
ing last.  I  had  to  learn  that  by  trial  and  error.  But 
I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  my  own  style 
and  it's  one  that  hasn't  been  influenced  by  any  other 
artist.  What  I  do  comes  from  within  me . . .  and  that's 
important  for  self-satisfaction." 

Brian's  work  can  be  viewed  at  Sports  Art,  Inc.  at 
present,  and  plans  are  in  the  making  for  a  formal 
showing  later  this  year  in  New  Orleans. 

And  from  there?  Fame  and  fortune . . .  but  certainly 
satisfaction. 


Red  Snapper 


Sportsmen  all  over  the  United  States  will  be  celebrating 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  on  September  28.  In 
1973  more  than  14  million  American  outdoorsmen  took 
part  in  festivities  designed  to  recognize  and  promote  the 
contributions  our  hunters  and  fishermen  have  made  to 
conservation,  fish  and  wildlife  research,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  general.  This  year  an  even  larger  turnout  is 
expected. 

Although  our  nation's  55  million  outdoorsmen  rarely 
receive  credit  for  it,  they  have  long  been  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful conservation  and  environmental  programs.  In  the 
past  50  years,  hunters  and  fishermen  have  contributed 
nearly  $5  billion  for  conservation  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Through  a  self-imposed  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammimition,  himters  and  shooters  have  provided  more 
than  $500  million  for  wildlife  management  in  the  last  30 
years,  and  continue  to  add  another  $40  million  annually. 
Fishermen  have  provided  about  $150  million  for  fisheries 
research  through  a  special  tax  on  their  equipment,  and 
annually  swell  that  total  by  about  $12  million. 

Thanks  to  the  support  sportsmen  have  given  our  na- 
tion's and  state's  management  programs,  there  are  now 
some  15  million  deer  in  the  United  States  (there  were 
only  500,000  in  1900);  we  have  about  five  times  the 
number  of  elk  in  the  nation  as  there  were  60  years  ago, 
and  about  seven  times  as  many  antelope;  turkeys,  which 
numbered  less  than  100,000  as  recently  as  1952,  now  total 
well  over  1,250,000. 

And  that's  not  all.  Sportsmen  were  active  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  nation's  wildlife  refuge  system,  which  presently 
includes  over  440  separate  management  areas  with  a  total 
of  more  than  3 1  million  acres.  Outdoorsmen  have  made 
possible  the  purchase  of  some  3  million  acres  of  refuges, 
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wintering  ranges,  wetlands,  and  public  hunting  areas  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  union. 

Throughout  the  nation,  many  hunters  and  fishermen 
have  become  personally  involved  in  conservation  and  game 
management  programs.  Ducks  Unlimited,  just  one  of 
many  private,  sportsmen-supported  organizations,  has 
raised  more  than  $25  million  to  finance  some  2  million 
acres  of  prime  waterfowl  nesting  habitat.  Hunters  also 
spend  an  estimated  $100  million  each  year  developing 
wildlife  habitat  on  privately  owned  lands. 

Sportsmen — hunters  and  fishermen — ^were  behind  the 
organization  and  development  of  nearly  every  major  con- 
servation group  (Audubon  himself,  by  the  way,  was  an 
enthusiastic  hunter).  It  was  the  outdoorsmen  of  America 
who  first  warned  of  the  ravages  expanding  civilization 
had  brought  to  our  forests,  fields,  and  streams,  and 
sportsmen  continue  to  serve  as  the  major  guardian  of  our 
natural  resources. 

To  be  succesful,  preservation  of  our  natural  resources 
requires  money — the  same  as  any  other  complex,  long 
range  program — and  the  nation's  sportsmen  have  long 
been  the  financial  backbone  in  the  great  body  of  the 
American  wilderness.  And  keep  in  mind  that  all  lovers 
of  the  outdoors — hikers,  picnickers,  bird  watchers — ^bene- 
fit from  the  efforts  of  sportsmen. 

And  that's  part  of  the  reason  why,  all  over  the  nation 
on  September  28,  people  will  be  celebrating  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  whose  programs  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  support  of  all  Louisiana  outdoorsmen, 
joins  in  the  salute  to  our  nation's  and  our  state's  himters 
and  fishermen. 


Biologist  Bateman  recording  waterfowl  data. 


By  Hugh  Bateman 

Waterfowl  Biologist 
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Biologist  Hugli  Bateman  and  Pilot  Nelson  Summerall  study  maps 
before  flight. 


Louisiana's  waterfowl  inventory  areas  illustrating  the 
transect  system  used  in  the  coastal  marshes  and  rice- 
lands. 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  Cess- 
na 210  on  a  survey  flight  across  Louisiana's  coastal 
marshes. 


On  or  about  August  15th  each  year, 
flocks  of  migration-weary  but  still 
restless  blue-winged  teal  begin  to  ar- 
rive in  Louisiana,  right  on  schedule, 
as  always.  These  initial  flights  of  teal 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  fall  migra- 
tion of  waterfowl  in  Louisiana.  The 
number  of  ducks  and  geese  will  in- 
crease rapidly  through  November, 
and  begin  to  stabilize  in  mid-Decem- 
ber with  late  mallard,  scaup  and  green- 
winged  teal  arrivals.  By  late  January, 
some  mallards,  pintail,  and  green- 
winged  teal  begin  to  move  back  north 
on  their  return  flight  to  the  breeding 
grounds.  In  early  May,  the  final  flights 
of  lingering  blue-winged  teal  and 
shoveler  leave  Louisiana,  and  another 
cycle  of  migratory  waterfowl  activity 
in  Louisiana  is  completed. 

During  each  fall  and  winter,  the 
Bayou  State's  wetlands  play  host  to 
millions  of  transient  and  wintering 
waterfowl,  and  over  100,000  hunters 
take  to  Louisiana's  marshes,  lakes, 
and  fields  in  sporting  pursuit  of  these 
popular  game  birds.  Naturally,  waicr- 
fowl  hunters  take  special  interest  in 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


Commission's  waterfowl  management 
program,  and  duck  population  surveys 
are  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion 
among  Louisiana  outdoorsmen.  Cas- 
ual conversation  often  leads  to  the 
question:  How  do  you  suppose  they 
count  all  those  ducks? 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  several  million  ducks  frequently 
reported  during  a  Louisiana  water- 
fowl inventory  is  not  an  actual  count 
of  each  bird,  but  a  scientific  estimate. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
these  estimates  are  produced  using 
the  best  equipment  and  methods  avail- 
able and  represent  a  reliable  "index" 
to  Louisiana's  waterfowl  populations 
that  can  be  used  for  management  pur- 
poses. 

All  of  Louisiana's  waterfowl  in- 
ventories are  conducted  by  aerial  sur- 
vey. This  method  of  censusing  game 
populations  developed  popularity  with 
the  advent  of  reliable  aircraft  and  the 
realization  that  this  approach  was  the 
only  effective  and  economical  way  to 
estimate  game  populations  over  large 
and  often  inaccessible  areas.  Since 
most  ducks  and  geese  concentrate  in 


large  numbers  on  open  water,  marshes 
and  fields,  they  can  be  viewed, 
counted,  identified,  and  even  photo- 
graphed from  the  air  with  much 
greater  efficiency  than  from  ground 
level.  Waterfowl  hunters  or  watchers, 
who  most  often  see  the  drab  underside 
of  ducks  as  they  pass  overhead,  would 
find  a  topside  view  of  the  birds  almost 
startling.  Identification  of  ducks  from 
the  air  is  surprisingly  effective  because 
the  distinctive  and  brightly  colored 
upper  wing  surface  is  easily  seen  when 
they  take  flight.  Even  sitting  water- 
fowl, especially  the  gaudy  drakes,  can 
be  recognized  quickly  from  the  air 
through  training  and  experience. 

An  equally  important  consideration 
in  using  aircraft  for  surveying  water- 
fowl is  that  a  vast  and  often  inacces- 
sible area  must  be  covered  in  a  rather 
short  period  of  time.  The  time  factor 
is  of  special  concern  because  the  size 
and  location  of  waterfowl  concentra- 
tions can  quickly  change  over  an  en- 
tire state  in  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
days. 

Employees  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life   and  Fisheries  Commission  use 


a  single  engine  Cessna  210  land  plane 
with  retractable  landing  gear  for  wa- 
terfowl survey  purposes.  This  particu- 
lar model  has  an  overhead  wing  and 
no  wing  strut,  which  allows  the  pilot 
and  observer  excellent  visibility  from 
each  side  of  the  aircraft-  Its  retract- 
able landing  gear  provides  some  meas- 
ure of  safety  in  case  of  an  emergency 
landing  in  soft  marsh  or  open  water. 
The  Cessna  210  has  good  size,  stabil- 
ity, and  gas  range,  which  are  extreme- 
ly valuable  features  during  extended 
flights  over  marsh  and  water  or  dur- 
ing bad  weather. 

Two  basic  types  of  aerial  surveys 
are  used  to  estimate  waterfowl  popu- 
lations in  Louisiana:  the  total  count 
and  the  transect  method. 

The  total  count  is  just  what  the  term 
implies  a  total  or  complete  count  of 
all  ducks  or  geese  within  an  area.  This 
technique  is  most  effective  where 
large  compact  concentrations  of  wa- 
terfowl occupy  relatively  small  well 
defined  areas.  By  keeping  the  aircraft 
above  500  feet,  several  passes  above 
a  feeding  or  resting  concentration  of 
ducks  can  usually  be  made  without 
disturbing  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, several  counts  of  the  birds 
are  made  independently  by  both  the 
pilot  and  biologist.  They  compare 
notes  and  usually  compromise  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  figure.  Then 
several  low  passes  below  100  feet  are 
made  to  determine  the  species  com- 
position or  percentage  of  each  kind  of 
duck  in  the  flocks.  Catahoula  Lake 
and  flooded  agricultural  fields  are 
good  examples  of  waterfowl  concen- 
tration areas  in  Louisiana  where  a 
total  count  is  most  effective. 

During  a  goose  survey  the  total 
count  method  is  also  used,  but  the 
techniques  are  a  bit  more  involved. 
Geese  will  not  "hold"  on  the  ground 
or  water  for  approaching  aircraft.  At 
altitudes  less  than  1500  feet  an  air- 
plane headed  directly  toward  geese 
will  usually  flush  them  at  distances  of 
over  one  mile.  The  best  approach  is 
to  try  and  "herd"  the  geese  all  in  one 
direction  and  make  several  passes 
above  them.  By  visually  breaking  the 
mass  of  flying  birds  into  segments  of 
100  or  1000,  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
their  numbers  can  be  calculated. 
Needless  to  say,  the  larger  the  concen- 
tration of  birds,  ducks,  or  geese,  the 
more  involved  and  difficult  it  becomes 
to  make  an  effective  total  count  of 
them. 

Under  certain  conditions  photo- 
graphs of  waterfowl  concentrations 
are  used  to  check  visual  estimates. 
The  actual  number  of  birds  revealed 
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A  portion  of  a  huge  raft  of  migration  weary  lesser  scaup  resting  on  tine  calm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  Louisiana's  coast, 
during  early  November. 


in  a  photograph  can  offer  some  real 
surprises  even  to  an  experienced  ob- 
server. Visual  estimates  as  a  rule  tend 
to  be  conservative,  especially  when 
dealing  with  unusually  large  concen- 
trations of  waterfowl.  Use  of  photo- 
graphs can  be  very  helpful  toward  im- 
proving the  skill  of  an  observer  in  es- 
timating varying  numbers  of  water- 
fowl. 

A  more  complex  but  equally  effec- 
tive approach  for  estimating  water- 
fowl populations  which  are  widely  dis- 
persed over  large  areas  is  the  transect 
or  strip  count  method.  This  procedure 
is  used  to  cover  Louisiana's  vast 
coastal  zone  which  includes  over  5,- 
000,000  acres  of  marshes,  ricelands, 
and  pastures.  Obviously,  with  limited 
equipment,  manpower,  and  time,  an 
area  of  this  size  occupied  by  several 
million  waterfowl  is  far  too  large  to 
attempt  a  total  count. 

The  present  transect  system  used 
here  in  Louisiana  is  actually  a  series 
of  27  permanent  survey  routes  across 
the  coastal  area.  Each  of  these  routes 
represent  a  linear  survey  area  1/4  mile 
in  width  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  northward  to  U.  S.  Highway 
90.  The  transects  are  equally  spaced 
and  parallel  to  each  other  so  that  they 
are  representative  of  the  entire  coastal 
survey  area.  The  combined  length  of 
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these  transects  is  approximately  700 
miles  and  represents  a  permanent 
survey  area  covering  over  55,000 
acres  or  about  3  percent  of  Louisi- 
ana's coastal  marshes  and  ricelands. 

During  each  waterfowl  inventory 
all  procedures  are  duplicated  as  close- 
ly as  possible  and  each  of  the  transect 
lines  is  flown  in  the  same  direction. 
For  example,  transect  1  is  flown  from 
north  to  south,  transect  2  is  flown 
from  south  to  north,  and  so  on  until 
all  transects  are  completed.  Conduct- 
ing each  inventory  in  the  same  man- 
ner reduces  variation  in  the  surveys 
and  yields  results  that  are  comparable 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  With  repetition,  natural  land- 
marks soon  become  familiar,  and  fol- 
lowing each  transect  closely  becomes 
rather  routine. 

The  pilot  holds  the  aircraft  at  an 
altitude  of  100  feet  and  maintains  an 
air  speed  of  90  mph  while  flying  the 
transects.  Both  the  pilot  and  biologist 
use  portable  tape  machines  to  record 
the  number  and  kind  of  ducks  esti- 
mated within  220  yards  on  their  re- 
spective sides  of  the  aircraft.  A  typi- 
cal count  of  ducks  recorded  along  a 
portion  of  one  transect  in  southwest 
Louisiana  during  November  might 
sound  like  this:  "Gadwall  30,  green- 
wings  60,  mallards  5,  widgeon    15, 


Photos  by  Hugh  Bateman 


Commission's  Cessna  showing  wing  dam- 
age caused  by  collision  with  drake  pintail. 

crossing  Intracoastal  Canal,  gadwall 
200,  shoveler  25,  mallard  10,  mottled 
duck  2.  End  of  transect  number  6. 
Time  11:45  A.M."  Recorders  are  a 
necessity  for  this  type  of  aerial  sur- 
vey work  since  the  observers  must 
concentrate  entirely  on  the  terrain  be- 
low as  the  aircraft  moves  along  each 
transect. 

The  total  number  of  ducks  en- 
countered at  one  time  while  flying 
along  a  transect  line  depends  on  the 
location  and  the  time  of  year.  Small 
flocks  of  5  to  100  ducks  are  most 
common,  but,  on  occasion,  concentra- 
tions of  several  thousand  birds  may 
fall  within  the  census  strip.  It  takes 
experience  and  a  sharp  eye  to  look 


briefly  at  flocks  of  ducks  and  estimate 
their  number  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy. 

Barring  delays  caused  by  weather 
or  mechanical  problems  with  the  air- 
craft, 9  or  10  transects  are  completed 
each  day.  This  requires  6  or  7  hours 
of  flying  for  3  consecutive  days  to 
cover  all  27  transects.  An  additional 
day  is  usually  needed  to  census  Cata- 
houla Lake  and  check  any  additional 
areas  in  the  State  where  significant 
numbers  of  waterfowl  have  concen- 
trated. 

Once  all  the  flying  is  completed,  a 
full  day  is  required  to  compile  the 
transect  data  and  expand  the  figures 
for  each  species  and  survey  area.  Each 
inventory  report  is  supplemented  with 
written  comments  by  the  biologist 
concerning  concentration  areas  and 
factors  such  as  weather  and  habitat 
conditions  that  are  influencing  water- 
fowl populations  across  the  State. 
Copies  of  the  completed  inventory  are 
then  mailed  to  Commission  personnel, 
news  media,  and  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  keeping  up  to  date  on 
the  waterfowl  situation  in  Louisiana. 

Waterfowl  surveys  in  Louisiana  are 
conducted  twice  a  month  in  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  and 
then  once  each  month  through  Febru- 
ary. Present  census  areas  include  the 
southwest  and  southeast  Louisiana 
coastal    areas   and   Catahoula   Lake. 


These  major  waterfowl  habitats  at- 
tract about  90  percent  of  all  migra- 
tory waterfowl  that  visit  Louisiana 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  sched- 
uled duck  counts  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, special  flights  are  made  to  inven- 
tory Louisiana's  geese  as  well  as  to 
survey  lesser  scaup  populations  win- 
tering in  southeast  Louisiana's  large 
lakes  and  bays, 

During  recent  years  aerial  surveys 
have  also  been  conducted  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  to  gather 
production  information  on  Louisi- 
ana's resident  mottled  duck  popula- 
tion. 

Louisiana's  waterfowl  inventory 
has  undergone  considerable  change 
and  improvement  since  the  first  sur- 
veys were  begun  back  in  1951.  The 
basic  techniques,  however,  have  not 
been  altered,  and  the  reliability  of 
survey  results  has  remained  high  due 
to  stability  in  personnel  making  these 
counts.  One  pilot,  Nelson  Summerell, 
and  only  five  biologists,  including  the 
author,  have  been  regularly  involved 
in  Louisiana's  waterfowl  inventory 
work  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  waterfowl  survey,  especially 
the  transect  coverage,  which  requires 
long  hours  of  low  level  flying,  is  haz- 
ardous to  be  sure.  The  excellent  safe- 
ty record  enjoyed  by  Commission  em- 
ployees who  have  been  involved  in  this 


work  should  be  credited  to  our  pilot 
and  the  Commission's  policy  of  ac- 
quiring reliable  equipment  and  main- 
taining its  aircraft  in  good  repair. 

The  waterfowl  inventory  has  pro- 
vided the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  with  a  large 
volume  of  valuable  information  per- 
taining to  the  migration,  species  com- 
position, size,  and  distribution  of  wa- 
terfowl populations  in  Louisiana.  This 
informaton  is  always  an  important 
consideration  in  selecting  the  dates  of 
Louisiana's  waterfowl  hunting  season 
each  year.  The  very  popular  Septem- 
ber teal  season  and  bonus  scaup  regu- 
lation are  outstanding  examples  of 
hunter  benefits  that  can  be  attributed 
to  Louisiana's  waterfowl  inventory 
work.  Aerial  surveys  have  also  al- 
lowed Commission  personnel  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  conditions  and  ac- 
tivity, good  and  bad,  that  are  influenc- 
ing the  state's  waterfowl  populations 
and  habitat. 

The  vast  backlog  of  information  has 
been  expensive  to  obtain,  but  the 
knowledge  gained  toward  proper  man- 
agement of  our  waterfowl  resources 
has  paid  big  dividends.  Waterfowl  in- 
ventories will  continue  to  aid  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  its  effort  to  provide 
recreational  opportunity  for  Louisiana 
sportsmen  and  to  protect  our  wildlife 
resources. 


BluG-snow  seese  in  a  clowed  rice  field  in  North  West  Vermilion  Parish-February  18,  1972. Can  you  guess  how  many  geese  are- 
m  thfs  p^otogrlph?  Study  it  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  turn  to  page  3  and  look  ,n  the  lower  left  column  for  what  will 


probably  be  a  surprising  answer. 


By  Roger  L.  Briggs 
Major,  CMLC 


DRAKE  BLUE  WINGED  TEAL 

(Eclipse  Plumage) 
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Field  Guide  of  the 


HEN  BLUE  WINGED  TEAL 


On  the  first  north  winds  in  early  September,  Anas  dis- 
cors  descends  upon  the  Louisiana  rice  fields  and  marshes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  hunters  take  their  shotguns 
and  head  for  their  favorite  duck  hunting  area  to  try  their 
luck  a  bagging  this  speedy  duck — better  known  as  the 
blue  winged  teal. 

Many  of  the  successful  hunters  wonder  why  their  bag 
consists  mostly  of  hens  rather  than  the  handsome  little 
drake  seen  during  the  normal  duck  season.  In  actuality, 
they  are  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  "eclipse  plum- 
age molt". 

The  blue  winged  teal,  as  well  as  most  other  ducks,  molt 
their  body  feathers  twice  a  year  and  their  wing  feathers 
once.  During  the  eclipse  plumage,  the  drake  closely  re- 
sembles a  hen  or  immature  bird. 

Several  of  the  methods  used  by  the  ornithologist  to 
distinguish  between  hen  and  drake  or  mature  and  imma- 
ture bird  are  confusing  to  the  average  hunter.  However, 
since  wing  feathers  are  only  molted  once,  the  hunter 
lucky  enough  to  bag  the  elusive  blue-wing  teal  can  make 
age  and  sex  identification  by  observing  the  coloration  of 
the  wing  feathers. 

Although  the  wing  feathers  are  generally  divided  into 
eight  areas,  only  two  of  these  (the  secondaries  and  the 
coverts)  are  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  quick 
field  identification. 

On  the  blue- winged  teal,  the  green  speculum  (wing 
patch)  are  the  secondaries,  and  the  white  feathers  above 
these  are  the  greater  coverts. 


Blue  Wimed  Teal 


Notice  the  difference  in  the  brilliance  between  the 
speculum  of  the  hen  and  drake  on  the  color  plate.  The 
drake  has  a  bright,  iridescent  green  patch  while  the  hen 
has  a  dull,  noniridescent  green  patch.  Rarely  does  the 
wing  patch  of  the  hen  have  any  trace  of  iridescence.  The 
color  of  the  speculum  can  be  used  to  distinguish  between 
the  sexes  in  both  mature  and  immature  birds. 

To  determine  whether  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  mature  or 
immature,  refer  to  the  coverts.  When  the  outer  greater 
coverts  of  the  immature  drake  are  exposed  by  opening  the 
wing,  they  appear  to  be  white,  but  several  dark  spots  may 
be  easily  seen  upon  closer  examination.  If  there  are  no 
spots  visible,  or  the  spots  number  two  or  less,  the  bird  is 
a  mature  drake. 

For  the  mature  hen,  opening  the  wing  exposes  outer 
greater  coverts  which  have  an  easily  distinguishable  "V" 
design,  and  very  little  white  trim.  The  immature  hen  has 
a  pattern  other  than  a  "V"  design  and  much  white  trim. 

Field  identification  by  this  procedure  can  be  quick, 
positive  and  easily  mastered.  As  an  aid,  freeze  some 
wings  from  birds  taken  in  the  September  season  to  com- 
pare to  wings  of  birds  bagged  in  the  normal  season.  Com- 
parison of  these  wings  will  show  that  very  little  notice- 
able change  in  the  wing  feathers  has  occured.  If  you  can 
convince  the  woman  of  the  house  (who  normally  takes 
a  dim  view  of  such  activities)  of  the  necessity  to  save  the 
wings  until  next  teal  season,  they  can  be  used  to  refresh 
your  memory. 


IMMATURE  DRAKE— "or^  spots  on 

while  greater  coverts 


MATURE  HEN "Ote  very  little  white  trim  and  "i 

designs 


By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Thirteen  years  ago  Douglas  Fowler  had 
a  small  get-together  for  eight  of  his 
friends.  Today,  his  barbecues  are  awaited 
with  much  anticipation;  the  invitation 
list  numbers  200  and  is  growing  all  the 
time. 

The  Fowlers,  at  one  time,  considered 
postponing  their  annual  affair  due  to  the 
rising  cost  of  meat.  .  .  but  they  were 
quickly  dissuaded  by  their  many  friends, 
who,  according  to  Fowler,  start  inquiring 
in  January  when  the  "big  day"  will  be. 

The  success  of  this  annual  barbecue- 
party  is  due  to  much  planning  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  Picture  a  pleasant  country 
home  in  Coushatta.  Now  ,  picture  the 
Custodian  of  Voting  Machines  in  one  of 
his  favorite  personal  roles,  and  you  have 
a  behind  the  scene  preview  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  food  that  has  become 
known  in  Baton  Rouge  as: 


FOWLER': 


BARBECUE 


Ribs  should  weigh  between  IV2  to  2V2 
lbs.  per  slab.  Heavier  meat  is  not  ideal. 
Salt  each  slab  to  taste.  Pierce  connective 
tissue  in  several  places  between  each  rib. 
Place  a  sheet  of  aluminum  foil  on  each 
end  of  grill,  leaving  center  of  grill  ex- 
posed for  hotter  fire.  Have  grill  approxi- 
mately 12  inches  from  coals  and  place 
one  slab  at  a  time  on  very  hot  fire  until 
right  color  is  obtained.  Then  place  that 
slab  on  aluminum  foil  for  continued  cook- 
ing. Rotate  this  procedure  until  all  slabs 
have  right  color.  Let  fire  die  down  and 
keep  rotating  each  slab  from  exposed  fire 
to  aluminum  foil  for  about  IV2  hours. 
Select  a  large  pan  and  line  with  three 
sheets  of  aluminum  foil.  Place  slabs  one 
at  a  time  in  pan,  basting  each  generously 
with  sauce.  Fold  foil  over  top  of  meat  and 
place  in  350°  oven  for  IV2  hours.  Ribs 
are  ready  to  serve. 

For  freezing,  wrap  each  slab  separately 
in  heavy  foil.  Freeze.  Slabs  can  be 
warmed  for  eating  directly  from  freezer. 
For  basting,  be  sure  to  use  Fowler's  Spe- 
cial Barbecue  Sauce  made  in  this  man- 
ner: 

FOWLER'S  SPECIAL  BARBECUE 
SAUCE 

1  lb.  butter 

3  large  cans  tomato  juice 

2  large  bell  peppers 
5  or  6  stalks  celery 
1  or  2  onions 

4-10  oz.  bottles  Worcestershire  sauce 
1  quart  catchup. 

Cook  until  thick.  Add  "Liquid  Smoke"  to 
taste.  Before  basting  meat,  strain  out 
peppers,  onions,  etc. 

To  say  Doug  and   Addle   Fowler  both 
enjoy   all  types   of  cooking  is   really   an 
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understatement.  Having  family,  friends, 
and  co-workers  share  their  culinary  spe- 
cialties always  makes  for  an  enjoyable 
occasion.  By  trial,  error,  and  much  ex- 
perimentation they  have  made  their  cook- 
ing into  a  science— always  arriving  at  the 
perfection  they  strive  for.  Addle  Fowler 
never  adheres  to  a  recipe  ...  "a  touch 
of  this  and  a  dash  of  that"  is  the  way 
she  says  she  gives  each  dish  her  special 
touch.  Two  shrimp  dishes  that  always  win 
compliments  are  prepared  like  this: 


1  cup  minced  boiled  shrimp 
2-8  oz.  cream  cheese 
1/^  cup  mayonnaise 

1  T.  grated  onion 
V2  cup  steak  sauce 

2  T.  horseradish 

1  T.  Worcestershire 

2  dashes  hot  sauce 
pinch  of  salt 

Mix  well  and  let  stand  several  hours. 


1  can  tomato  soup 

1-3  02.  pkg.  cream  cheese 

2  envelopes  regular  gelatin 
1/^  cup  water 

1  can  shrimp 
V2  cup  celery,  chopped 
1/2  cup  green  onion  tops 
V^  cup  mayonnaise 

Cook  undiluted  tomato  soup,  add  cream 
cheese  and  cook  well,  beating  if  neces- 
sary. Mix  gelatin  and  water  and  add  to 
soup  mixture.  Place  in  refrigerator  to 
cool.  When  cool  add  other  ingredients 
and   mix  well.   Put  shrimp   in   bottom   of 


well  greased  2i/2  cup  mold  and  pour  over 
chilled  mixture.  Place  in  refrigerator  for 
about  eight  hours   before  serving. 

Game  cookery  often  presents  a  chal- 
lange  to  many  persons  but  this  "Fowler 
tested"  recipe  is  delicious  and  easy  to 
prepare.  By  following  these  simple  in- 
structions even  the  amateur  cook  will  be 
able  to  serve  a  dish  to  please  any  ap- 
petite. 

FOWLER'S  DUCK,  SQUIRREL  OR 

1.  1  heaping  tablespoon  lard  to  brown 
cut  up  game  or  chicken  well. 

2.  Add  salt,  red  or  black  pepper  to  taste. 

3.  Chop  2  or  3  small  onions,  2  bell  pep- 
pers and  2  or  3  stalks  celery  and  add 
to  above. 

4.  Then  add:  1  can  of  mushrooms,  1  can 
of  tomato  sauce  and  1  can  of  Rotel 
tomatoes. 

(Bay  leaves,  thyme  and  garlic  can  be 
added  if  desired.) 

5.  Add  enough  water  to  make  gravy. 
Cook    slowly    until    meat    is    tender. 
Serve  with  rice. 

An  invitation  to  the  Fowlers  for  a  quail 
dinner  is  an  invitation  to  a  gourmet's  de- 
light. This  is  the  way  Addle  Fowler  pre- 
pares this  particular  specialty. 

'  ■"""""  "  "quail"'"'""'  """ 
Salt  quail,  dip  in  flour  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  As  they  brown,  remove  from  fire  and 
lay  on  plate.  Add  more  flour  to  fat  to 
make  gravy.  When  flour  is  brown,  add 
water,  then  return  quail  to  pan.  (I  always 
use  a  rack  in  bottom  of  roaster.)  Cover 
and  let  simmer  until  quail  are  real  tender, 
about  two  hours.  Serve  with  rice  or  bis- 
quits. 

To  compliment  the  quail,  the  Fowlers 
usually  serve  their  special  green  salad, 
Addie's  homemade  biscuits  and  a  glass 
of  Louisiana  strawberry  wine. 

The  Fowler's  versatility  at  the  barbecue 
grill  and  in  the  kitchen  as  well  leaves 
little  doubt  that  together  they  are  custodi- 
ans of  tempting  cuisine  skills  that  leave 
guests  grateful  and  perhaps  a  little  envi- 
ous. 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   DUANE  RAVER,   JR. 


CHANNEL  CATFISH 


The  Channel  Catfish  (Ictalurus  punc- 
tatus)  is  one  of  the  widest  ranging  of 
the  catfish  and  can  be  found  through- 
out the  continental  United  States  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  Here 
in  Louisiana  it  maintains  a  reputation 
for  being  one  of  the  most  desirable 
commercial  fresh  water  species  and  is 
highly  sought  after  for  restaurant  men- 
us, retail  and  wholesale  seafood  mark- 
ets, as  well  as  for  the  always  popular 
backyard  fish  fry. 

Like  its  larger  relatives,  the  Channel 
Cat  can  live  well  in  swift  waters.  It's 
not  distinguished  in  the  catch  records, 
but  its  quality  makes  it  one  of  the  fin- 
est inland  food  fishes  known  to  us. 

You  can  easily  identify  this  "cat"  as 
the  only  spotted  catfish  with  a  deeply 
forked  tail.  Like  all  members  of  the 
North  American  catfish  family,  the 
channel  possess  long  barbels  (or 
"whiskers")  about  the  mouth— four  un- 
der the  jaw,  two  above  and  one  on 
each  side  of  the  jaw.  It  has  a  rela- 
tively small  and  slender  head  and  an 
anal  fin  which  contains  24-29  rays.  The 
longest  ray  of  the  high  pointed  dorsal 
fin  is  about  five-sixths  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  the  eye  in  this  species  is  near 
the  upper  rather  than  the  lower  surface 
of  the  head. 

It  varies  in  color  from  a  bluish-silver 


above  and  silver-white  below  in  young 
individuals  to  dark,  steel-blue  above  and 
whitish  below  in  older  specimens.  The 
black  spots  are  small  and  irregular  and 
may  be  few  or  many  in  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Channel  Catfish  usually  caught 
by  the  sport  fisherman  runs  an  average 
of  about  five  pounds,  although  not  in- 
frequently much  larger  fish  over  20 
pounds  have  been  taken  in  on  trot  lines. 
Not  to  be  neglected  are  the  specimens 
harvested  through  catfish  farming, 
which  are  taken  on  either  an  annual  or 
an  eighteen  month  basis  and  which 
weigh  approximately  a  pound  or  slightly 
more,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
months  they  remained  in  the  rearing 
ponds. 

The  Channel  Cat  inhabits  lakes  and 
larger  rivers  which  have  clean  bottoms 
of  sand.  They  are  not  often  found  in 
association  with  dense  weed  beds  and 
the  adults  are  highly  migratory:  In 
brackish  water  they  will  migrate  up  or 
down  river  with  changing  salinities. 
These  cats  feed,  as  do  others  of  the 
family,  on  nearly  all  aquatic  forms  in- 
cluding fish,  insects  and  Crustacea. 

The  spawning  season  is  normally  dur- 
ing the  time  the  water  temperatures 
near  70'  to  85°  in  the  late  spring.  The 
females  three  to  eight  years  old  and 


weighing  four  pounds  and  up  for  pond 
cultivation  with  a  length  of  fourteen  or 
more  inches  deposit  approximately  3,- 
000  to  4,000  eggs  per  pound  of  body 
weight.  The  Channel  Cats  are  a  fast 
growing  species  also,  which  enhances 
their  desirability  as  an  economical  fish 
to  grow  commercially. 

In  addition  to  its  other  desirable  at- 
tributes, the  Channel  Catfish  has  some- 
thing else  to  offer  to  Louisiana  anglers — 
availability!  No  matter  where  your 
abode,  the  Channel  Cats  aren't  far 
away.  Ttiey  can  be  found  in  most  any 
lake,  stream  or  river  in  our  state  with 
the  majority  of  sport  fishing  success 
being  the  result  of  trot  lines  laid  across 
the  smaller  streams  and  rivers  and  run 
at  night  when  the  cats  like  to  feed. 

Many  "old-timers''  believe  firmly  in 
fishing  with  dough  balls,  made  by  mix- 
ing flour  and  water,  allowing  the  paste 
to  sour  and  then  baking  it.  These  cat- 
fish seem  definitely  attracted  by  sour 
baits.  Raw  chicken  scraps  and  blood 
baits  also  fare  well  with  this  species  and 
even  certain  brands  of  soap  cut  into 
small  squares  with  a  sharp  knife  have 
been  recognized  as  effective. 

Regardless  of  how  you  catch  them, 
Channel  Catfish  on  the  table  are  a  de- 
lectable fini  to  any  fishing  trip. 
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